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ajwe who knew tlm _ young 
^{tus John in the year ihui he 
oih Slade agreed that lie wus u 
rimen. He was lull, inugni- 
tty handsome, umisuuUv intelli- 
ina so perfectly courdinuleil 
.Wtliat his movemonis weie 
to the eye. lie had u 
** disregard of ull restraints, 
m scornful of comfort und 
5 »iiDn. lie was a sort of Alex- 
Great, n cunciuernr in 
- "*nd, as Wyndlium Lewis 
me had stuck a brush instead 
Heard. 

Sm®., 1 ’ 91 merely the judg- 
TmC 5 , 0w studeuls. Profes- 
called hint the greatest 
Jsman S i nco Michelangelo; 
in n,ost successful 
,n England, said that “ his 
1 were beyond anything he 
■tn since the Italian Renais- 
William Rothenstein, 
).«!( 1 in Par,s > and known 

\£„h mrcc \ sa,d “ he ,,atl 

r that goes with 

^ e , himself had the 
th e imagination, the 
«« for intellectual and phys- 
one associates with 
W™ 8 b “i Id-up I And yet 
"g wras wrong, and Michael 
■ m h, s excellent biography, 
’ 11 . Point in his first 

H icooiw iu2 0vv A”4 uslu » John 
hte , not a Single man, but 

m L! 0W c d L of P«ople, nil 
one of them quite con- 
Us* " ’ nc ait l not know who 

spo^s his life 
■there « ^ knows 

feita -! Sl^tWng inside him, 

'®Vnoldv er f: a «iticisin of 
ftta » phrdse, that must 

“ mjfS St ai *L John 

The £i nou ?, h realize 
C^taess lu??-* disorder and 
State reflected his 
&aiS ,u 0r ? lrue rent re. 

was a '•«* 
.^raSuVS 11 h - t,uc »l |a « 

lr ritated u- conv ,^ n rionaI bcha- 

.liS* Wt. as si) 


By Kenneth Clark 
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OEOnio”! feIf * BS s,i 

** today, a 
Tit* ‘ritli MH- 
J 1 ? ’id a hr n r ^ elwwn his 

® n,o P" 1 

^^wh^ h t a5 qu h e ^ 0,, 

St V ot mad « any 
Toy, ac, h d,ut before ho 
i*Send .Tw£ ad conic u fig- 

Hu s e n i c 5®*od began with 
S' ft. Jot*"'* dive 
a|| conscientious 
It li'fl -f Cc ^ Wnis ‘ Jajometl 


Self-iwrlrail (dem«) 

uric/ probably dates from the turn of the iciiMiry. 

member .if ilie Slailc School. "Then, loped ' 'into -he »m«lr.g draughts- 
in the summer holidays of 1897, he man . , , T . ■ 

hit his head on a rock so violently The new, legendary John, in 
that lie tore half the stain from his s pite of the adulation that sut- 
heud. He recovered miraculously rounded Idm, remained m most res- 
but slowly fretting at a long conva- pects uncertain of bimselt. He Had 
Renee V which seemed like an perfect confidence n only one of 

imprisonment. When he returned his endowments his virility. His 

to tile Slade his fellow-students CQnlenl poraries describe how- when 
saw iiu entirely different mail. He a woman took his fancy, his uncei- 
was no longer quiet, industrious min tics left hint, his speech was no 
and unremanfuble; he was violent* longer hesitating, he went for her 
daring «d oxvdp.ional. J|j- - ™ 'ffij S3' 

This change is an ■ historical fact, p assa ge 011 his need for .women, 

at tested 10 by numerous witnesses, j» er | iap s the rituaiion was a little 

but it is the sort itf fact that devc- s i m pJer than he admits. Bi t two 
lops into a legend, und it prompts se , it eiices in this paragraph die 
us t« «sk two. questions, wnicn ^ 00 j criticism: 

niust go unanswered. Did John stis- g was a solace a|1 d a sen- 
ium some kind of brain damage sut j 0 a ; but Ipngirig was limitless, 

which could account for the «1 bwh i vr j C al. The penalty he paid for 

crazy instability of his later lift . ^cing unable 10 endure this fool- 

And wus this dramatic change in fl| j 00 was a theft from Ills artistic 

character accompanied, as hi* fej- imagination of its essential 

iuw*iudeLHs believed, oy stimulus. 

extraordinary enlaigL-ment. oi mv ajl , tMe mnumerable 

gifts as mi arust? W 011 W a sober, jn nj ^ ai } e i ore to, only two 
Viutusirmtiv John evet have dove- women 


influenced his life and art, Ida mid 
Dorelia. They were two completely 
different nnd almost complemen- 
tary characters. Both were be nut i- 
ful ; but, whereas the photographs 
of Ida make her look more beauti- 
ful than John’s portraits of hGT, 
Dorelia {always spoken of as the 
more beautiful) seems never to 
have been photographed, nnd goes 
down to posterity as John's ere- 
auon. 

Ida Nettleship cainc from u culti- 
vated middle-class home and was said 
to be . shy and selftonscious. She 
refused John’s advances for more 
than a year, driving him mad with 
frustration and wounded vanity; 
and why she gave way in the end 
is not made quite clear. The 
account of tlieir marriage occupies 
only three lines. She continued to 
be 'selfconscious, as is evident in .a 
vast quantity ot letters she wrote 
to- her friends, of which Mr Holroyd 
prints an over-generous selection,: 
To tell the truth, she becomes 
rather a bore, and It is surprising 
that John put up with her so long. 
Dorelia MacNeil, nn the other hand, 
came From an uni mailed ual world, 
and had that " excellent gift in 
women”: she did not write letters. 
T 11 the middle of Ida’s outpourings 
on their complicated situation, 
Dorelia's only contribution is a 
postcard' containing three wolds: 

■ How's (he donkey ? ” 

Dorelia was irresistible, and Ida 
soon recognized that John would 
leave her. In order tn keep him 
she persuaded Dorelia tn join them 
in a mdjiage it trois. Always a dan- 
gerous !! arrangement, it passed 
through i- some had times, described 
by Mr Holroyd at too great length, 
but. it survived because of Dorelia's 
passive good nature. This .woman, 
whom John tried to make into A 
modern. Mona Lisa, was in. fact a 
model of easy-goiHg sympathy and 
' of a common sense that, later in 
life, gave the impression of genuine 
wisdom. She was also perfectly 
independent, and went away front 
John for long periods whenever 


she felt inclined to do so. On one 
occasion she decided to walk to 
Rome wi th J ohn’s sister, Gwen. 
They got nn nearer to Romo thdn 
Toulouse, where they stayed fen’ 
six months living on old bread, 
now cheese and middle-aged figs. 
This was exactly the sort nf thing 
that John did himself, but he did 
not appreciate it in outers, and he 
bectfme almost desperate with rage 
when, after he had raised enough 
money for them to leave Toulouse, 
they did not come home, but went to 
Paris. 

The incessant travels of the John 
manage, und their Inst-minute 
changes of plan,- are bewildering 
and fatiguing, Oven to the reader. 
What they must have been to the 
two women, who were usually preg- 
nant, one cannot imagine. And as 
dine went on they were accom- ■ 
panied by an over increasing brood 
of children. Poor Ida was the chief 
victim. 11 Another - great lump of '& 
boy'*, she writes. on the birth of 
her third soil. Slit had five In all,, 
and the last one killed hgr. 

Meanwhile, John was constantly 
breaking away on his own, usually 
to unknown desti nations* leaving 
his wretched women to cope with 
the seven youngsters and with the 
changing, redecorating -and keeping 
up of half-a-dozen houses and stu- 
dios. It used to be said, in ex ten u- 
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up of half-a-dozen houses and stu- 
dios. It used to be said, in extenu- 
ation of these wanderings,- that 
John was at heart a Gypsy, or even 
that ho had Gypsy blood. Under 
the influence of his friend, Profes- 
sor Sampson, whom he nad met 
when teaching at the University of 
Liverpool, he Learnt a little Romany 
and taught some words to Ida, so 
that they could communicate In 
this, dialect. In 11 copsorting with 
these quick,, strong, vital on.d ' 
deceitful people ”, as Mr llclroytl 
calls them, “Augustus was search- 
ing for his own soul He did n6t 
find it The Gypsies were a closed 
community. The fact that John was 
. a superb draughtsman meant 
nothing to them. They did not 
want to admit outsiders, and the. 
qpihpdq ends with a inacalne story 
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in whii.li .i Cvp^v . 1 ‘ni him, in .m 
untidy |Uim.-l, ti M-vi-ud imi •.villi 
•in c.ir-i inn, ami a k-iu.-i in i|li- 
•tT.m- Komun.v saving ili.n next 
linn.- ii ivmilil In' liis pi-nis. 

Was iliui'p an i lumum of play- 
acting in nil i licit- i> n ,iv.n>;unc , s? 
Of tile six chaiiiclc-rs ill scarcii ol 
mi .uuhnr, of ivhom John was trim- 
pii'.ud, one nr iivo ii nq up Mi mi a My 
look pica-: lire; in showing off. Mr 
ilnlfoyd ili: scribes a film mins 
example; die decision in mke ihc 
road with two vans, one palmed 
sky blue, the oilier canary yr-linw, 
a lij^hr carl, six omnibus horses, u 
lent nr two, ti groom. Dnrclia and 
Jier sister, and six children. "We 
are gelling ”, said John, " a step 
nearer ihe nomadic life." They 
should at least have been heading 
for [lie Black Mountains; instead 
they went to Cambridge, and 
encamped at Grant Chester,' soon to 
be celebrated as a lyrical symbol of 
bourgeois bliss. One cannot help 
fee I i he that John enjoyed omrag- 
in« the feelings nf rJte njuvins. 


li avoi d is, Trevelyans, and the rest 
of the Cambridge .nisu-cracy of 
rice ini i lumen. 

Bui ii would lie wrong to give 
the impression that this restless- 
ness wns primarily hist r ionic. It 
was only partly due in his fear of 
concentration upon a possible einp- 
litiess. It whs nlso «i search for 
happiness, and was often rewarded: 
ill Galway, which was in inspire 
die most successful of his large 
works, in Martiniies, in Normandy, 
and in Wales, where both in talent 
ami in eccentricity lie was sur- 
passed hy the extraordinary John 
Dickson limes. The paintings he 
did on these expeditious, • small 
morsels of happiness, are those of 
nis works which please us most 
today, and, together with some 
very small etchings, show an indi- 
vidual vein of real poetry. Like 
some grandiose Elizabethan play- 
wrights, we remember hint through 
his short lyrics. 

This Judgment would, I ihiuk, be 
HC r C £ I ’. tet * ky _ Mr Holroyd. who, in 
audition to his gifts as a biographer, 
shows himself, in this book, 
to have a keen insight into works 
of art. It is repeated In the excel- 
lent book Z7te Art of Augttstus 
./o/im, in which Mr Holroyd lias 
collaborated with Malcolm Easton. 
Of course these small oils and tiny 
etchings ate not at all what John 
set out to do. He had vast ambitions 
*hat reappear rhythmically In 
•Mr Holroyd’s pages, and we are 
left in no doubt about the painter 
he admired most; it was Puvis de 
Chav mines. He makes appropriate 
noises about other Inte nineLcenth- 
cemury punters: Cfizaune was a 
splendid fellow 11 ; he mentions 
Degas and Lautrec in a letter to 
■Quinn ; be finds Picasso morbid 


n l which slmw-s ili.n j*. I .Hi- ns 1912 
li lie J i ii cl m-l-ii uiilv wnrks f i mu I lie 
i- Uhif I't-iimJ). Again .nnl again he 
it rciitrus in Pnvi*:. and hit must 

a in hi rj mis woiks, liki- ihe Galway 

ciiriiiuii, .in', mi in .miv, cl funs in do 

Puvis over again fin in iimnre. Bui 
■ J in spile i»f lii.s prudigimi.s skill, he 
1 simply h.n( nut the patience and 
'■ M.iniimi in chitv ihn-iigli a p.iini- 
V iug mi a l.ifge scale, 
r 

5 Tilt* i il ci. st impressive nf his 
; " inachi lies" is the l-iku minis cur- 

I toon nf Canadian MiUliers, iil 
, Lie veil Castle, done for the Cairn- 
i dijn Government, and at last, 
rhanks to that eiiliglneiied patron, 
Vincent Massey, exhibited in ihc 
National Gallery in Ottawa. Per- 
haps only Maclise, among English 
painters, could have brought off a 
composition nf i Ii is size and com- 
plexity. But even there John has not 
been able to shake off the man- 
nerisms of ilie Slade, which make 
his principal figures look posed and 
pointless. Mar Use’s 11 Meeting of 
Welling I mi mid ii liir her '* has mure 
rniiviriiun. 

The Slade created Augustus 
John, and it destroyed him. The 
new book on his paintings repro- 
duces a picture entitled “ Lyric 
Fantasy ”, the kind of John which 
was once much admired, hut now 
looks merely ridiculous. The 
figures are redrawn from earlier 
compositions, and Inok it. The lyric 
quality of the small pain lings and 
etchings has evaporated. 

What else in his work still car- 
ries conviction ? The pictures uf 
his children: they may have been a 
great nuisance to him, but he loved 
them, and they were the material . 
that suited him best. The straight- 
forward semi-official portraits: he 
could concentrate on a portrait, ns 
he could not do uii a fancy piece, j 
He did not have lo look into him- , 
self, but only at his sitter. The i 
William Nicholson and the Kuno , 
Meyer are carried right through; , 
and even in his later work, when : 
hia hand often faltered, he could r 
paint portraits like the Thomas r 
Hardy and the Joseph Hone. And • 
then the drawings. The best of [ 
them — Ida standing, David in a i 
large hat, and many of ih e Dorelia e 
studies, are irresistible. 1 


2 him (ft-iv rn lined urn to lake to tin- 
? iunile, ami, iiiiilI] Inici, lit- win it- iu 
l* J miles Quinn: " [ mu nni going in 
t he captured hy .ilrultul." Alas, this 
was nnly oiiu nf l In.- six i hai aciei s 
i talking, on i* ran not separate John 
i fi'iun dlri'liiil. Hiiv inure iban oik* 
rim l ; ii/geiald. 

I 

In iliii profuse liingiapliv the 
suppoiiing lusi is as keenly 
observed and as vividly described 
.u i he principal figure. Far ihe 
most en i lira 1 ling is his si.su.-r Gwen. 
She w«i.s everything ilim Aiigu.sni.s 
was nut, upriglii, self-sufficient, 
“ stronger ilian a man, simpler 
limn a child". She warned m 
achieve a limited perfection, and 
succeeded. Yet she was hIso a free 
and passionate character, as is pro- 
ved hy her escapade with Dorelia, 
and even more by her passionate 
love affair with Rodin. Since she 
was far from beautiful, this episode 
does credit to flic great sculptor's 
sense of human quality. 

Nexi in ihe sii|ipiiriing Last is 
VVilli.nn Kntheiisiein, die indefatig- 
uhle admirer, always ready tu inter- 
lere and disapprove. Poor man, he 
wanted to help everyone, and did 
help students at the Royal College; 
but when it came ro mature uriists 
Ins congenital tactlessness earned 
him the most offensive letters of 
winch a good iimn hns ever been 
the subject. As John said, after die 
death of Ida, " Will Roihenstein i.s 
mi unhappy mortal: he is given tn 
Urinh-lleep-like manifest at ions. He 
implored me not io give way to 
remorse, which was very biblical of 
Inin, I’ll! sure." In fact on this 
occasion John was filled with "an 
uncontrollable elm ion. I could liuve 
embraced any passer-by." He got 
completely drunk for three days. 

.Then there is Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, who fell so vinlendy in love 
with him that John recoiled from 
her stream of presents and nn an- 
nounced visits. He had enjoyed die 
most delectable beauties of his day, 
he admired Lady 





edipus at odds-on 


and, although he admired Lady 
Ottoline’s intelligence and generos- 
ity, he was clearly horrified by her 
prognathous Jaw and hold 


Self-portrait, about 1950 — a characteristic expression of opetmsvAti 
concentration : the illustrations with this article appeal ■ in Tlte Art of 
Augustus John. 


Yes: it was an amazing talent, 

far m en ter than L hat of Sickert or 
William Nicholson. And yet they 
found tin inner world, a centre to- 
wards which all their work was 
directed. John, in his sober 
moments, knew this, and it 
accounts for that suspicious, side- 
long glance which shoots out at us 
from photographs and self-por- 
traits. It also accounts for the fact 
that sober moments became pro- 
gressively fewer. Ho had said that 
the spectacle of Cnudor had made 


«. J"" UUiU 

baronial nose , and became pos- 
itively Victorian in his efforts to 
escape. His feelings are marvel- 
ously expressed in his portraits of 
her, which, to her eternal credit, 
Lady Ottoline hung in her house. 
Finally he got rid of her through 
the agency of the ubiquitous, cold- 
hearted Henry Lamb who, at that 
date, could be guaranteed ro charm 
anyone of either sex. 

AH Mr llolroyd's portraits are. 
in my experience, remarkably 
just ; and the only person who 
upsets his balance is that outstand- 
ingly intelligent Amorlcan collector. 
John Quinn, who Is described 
with real malevolence. No doubt Ills 


letters were in a more businesslike 
style tii an most uf those addressed 
ro John. But it is noticeable dial 
John's letters to him, which occupy 
a good deal of space In the Iasi 
quarter of the book, are among his 
best. John was not a toady, and 
Quinn must have iuul qualities 
which Mr Holroyd has lint per- 
ceived. 

Mr Holroyd’s merits as a bingru- 
pher are now firmly established. 
He applies to iicai-cun temporary 
life the industry of a Maurlst; lie 
tracks down every birth certificute, 
discovers and transcribes every let 
ter, reads every related memoir. 
Ho has a lively sense of character 
and he writes in a witty, eloquent 


*iyle that keeps ihe reader tlM 
Sometimes he overwrites, but ih# 
suits his present subject, for Job 
himself wrote an extremely rkfc 
impressive, prose. The book tai 
only one fault : it is too long. U. 
seems strange that the biograpSa 
of Lytton Strachey has never pnt-- 
tised the art of selection. There in, 
points in the middle of the «« 
where one feels : “ For Heaven • 
sake 1 not another quarrel, anon# 
change of siudio, another bra 
another escapade." To which Wf 
Holroyd miglit answer that tiny 
were all necessary In order to u* 
vuy die restless uneasiness jw, 
made this natural king of men in« 
a sort of Pcer'Gynt. 


Jain Cohen 

^UXIDAV aild PtiTFU "" 

Sfo (Editors) : . 

u psychology of Gambling 
J,. Allen Lane. E4.50. 

" .. . . 
rttoak might be more fittingly 
■ i -The Psychoanalysis of 
'd" for there is little In it 

psychologist — especially the 
uJmal psychologist — would 
e as having much to do with 
gamblers gamble. For ex- 

E - nothing is said about the 
of different runs of wins or 
on subsequent play. The psy- 
jah of gambling might, in a 
^ said to be the editors’ wenk 
MOiherwlse they could not Eiave 
Lrt that Preston and Bnrattu 
^iibed the concept of ‘sub- 
Vk probability ’ in 1948". This 
toonsas meticulously examined 
firuM de Flnetti In 1937, and 
■be traced id the work of Daniel 
jpodir in 1738, if not to earlier 
ritfs- 

Qe book consists, in fact, of a 
Atkin of eight papers niniuly oil 
ptanalytic aspects of gambling 
Aiilied in various journals. One, 
ft. J. France, appeared in 1902. 
diD, with one exception, must be 
Idiir to any serious student of 
idling. The exception i.s a lraiia- 
m of a paper by nil I Luli an 
riff, EMo Fachinelli, on “ Anal 
■laydmc". Tliis is an analysis of 
hrft essay on " Character and 
bl Eroticism ", and it lias some 
daring things to say about the 
^metaphorical nature of 
Mian symbols, which represent 
^WDcrete by the abstract, nulier 
as in literary metaphor, the 
jiwt by the concrete, 
i Mat is new is the editors’ 
l. ; i*y introduction, which i.s at 
« based on wide rending. Its 
fa virtue is its ilUimlnntion uf 
pirag practices in nritniu since 
-{Reformation, in relation in tin.* 
Riilind political background and 
a nie of capitalism. While some 
®rs may detect u left-wing bias, 
“Mitors seem fully justified in 
^®ng, onco again, the ambivalent 
fP 1 « the stute with roxiiect 
i.w gambling propensities nt its 
fit On the one hand, gumidim: 
3®“ W ‘H to work. At the 
® lt , llle mind of the wurker- 
5**^6 « always the hope- of 
something' for nothing and 


1 iii’ii, laying down tools fur good. 
Bui in the eyes of tin* stale. If there 
urv in lie slum ciils to wealth, these 
niiiM lie limited to entrepreneurs. 

As for the compulsive gambler, he 
even despises wealth. He is ready 
in stake all his winnings on n Inst 
long-odds fling. On the other iinnd, 
gambling does the state a service 
in extinguishing revolutionary fer- 
vour at Its source. While die desire 
for wealth is fostered, gambling 
nourishes a belief in the Wheel of 
Fortune. Why bother to rebel if 
everything is a matter of luck? 

When all is said, nothing can con- 
teal the fact that, after the state and 
promoters have creamed off tax ami 
profits, the working-class punters as 
a whole are always the losers. So 
there is no good reason to dissent 
from the view dint gambling, like 
religion, is u powerful “political 
weapon in the hands of a ruling 
class 

The editors’ speculations come un- 
stuck when they speak of gambling 
as "a universal neurosis of man- 
kind”, and claim to identify “the 
historic role of totality". They have 
a reniurkuble flair for spotting sex- 
ual symbols in the most unlikely 
places. Almost any word or image 
is clay for the Freudian potters : 
“growing hunger ", “desire to 
know ", “ penetrated ", ‘ < rose ", 

“ hands gripped ”, “ lunge of the 
horse*" *■ wild shout’’, not to speak 
of phallic “‘great mountains " ami 
iimif-vagiiuil “ rugged canyons ”, 

long green valleys ’’ and " gorges 
Whether the reader will be prepared 
in take their word for it is anotlier 
uuirter. 

Their thesis boils down to the 
idea iliui gambling is “ an unsuccess- 
ful defence against, un underlying 
u mil-fixation ’’. By some obscure 
id die my it becomes a secular reli- 
gion for rile obsessional neurotic. 
The gist of ibis is partly an adapta- 
tion of what Freud had to say about 
obsessives generally, and partly nn 
application of F.. R. Tylor’s dis- 
covery that the implements of gamb- 
ling are the same as those used fur 
the purposes of divination. 

The editors develop their thesis 
by dwelling on the alleged “ mobi- 
lized guilt" which, they say, the 
gambler c.iniinl specify, and on “ the 
rriishiui' weight of neuroses readily 
traceable to Oedipal conflicts ” — 
“ readily r rateable ”, nf course, by 
the uuihnr.s. If you minder how 
women, who have uu Oedipus com- 
plex, can hero mu gamblers, the 
reply is that the editors’ theory only 


■i’pliei in “nudes in Western, 
Jiiiiaeu-Clu i.stiiin, capitalist society 
So we cun forget about women, and 
ahiiut gniiihling umoug nucieiil 
peoples, in China and India, in Per- 
sia, Greece and Rome, ami among 
countless tribes long before they 
heard nf Chrislinuiiy or cupiialisni. 

Such ad hoc speculmioii is nut 
greatly helpful because we are still 
left with the task of accounting for 
identical behaviour when it is found 
in other cultures and epochs. Even 
as it stands, and limiting ourselves 
in Europe since the Reformation, 
tile “ theory 11 is very shaky. Where, 
really, is the evidence for " under- 
currents uf infantile parricidal and 
incestuous desire uud, above all, the 
neurotic fusion of masochistic reli- 
gious and gambling solutions ” ? It 
cannot be found in the case his- 
tories of gamblers reported by 
analysts, for the number of these 
is very small, and the patients are 
self-selected and unrepresentative. 
Nor is there agreement among the 
theorists. 

Some of tliesi: equate orgasm with 
winning, others with losing. After 
nil, in the United States, orgasm is 
acknowledged to be no menu 
“ achievement", which implies some 
measure of success. At the same time 
it js recognized ns a form of " spend- 
ing ", mid as a loss of somatic juices. 
So n free-ranging analyst could have 
it both ways. Whether a gambler’s 
chips are up or down, his play always 
represents the aurora borealis of 
sex. 

The editors are right in pointing 
to the total failure of behaviourist 
theory to give even a glimmer nf 
light on ganihling. At best, “sur- 
face ” psychology is not of much 
use in explaining symholic 
behaviour, which gambling surely 
is. The compulsive gambler docs not 
merely play to win. He is often 
more anxious io lose than to win. 
He does not piny for money, and 
— something the editors do not 
notice — lie does not necessarily 
gamble with money. The stake, like 
the pny-off, can take any conceiv- 
able form. The editors ure on the I 
right track, therefore, when they 
seek an explanation in depth. The 
trouble is trial, temp ted as they arc 
to dabble uncritically in psycho- 
analytic speculation, they arc easily 
satisfied with far too little in the 
way of proof. 

John Cohen's books include (with 
C. G. M. f l tinsel) Risk and Gambl- 
ing ini ti Chance, Skill and Luck. 
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COHSEm 


ANDREW GAMBLE 

Whnfc la Conservative opinion? This 
rigorous and comprehensi v$ study, of Con- 
servative Ideology since 1945 looks at ihe 
strains within tlia party showing how they 
have increased lri.i’ecent years. Hugh Fraser 
writes In -the Tablet : ' Mr Gamble must be 
congratulated on- writing the best book 
stnee' Marx wrote on Kapltii . .. . highly 
reqa&ble. - ■ £ 4,95 

1 1 

Communes in Britain 

• ANDREW RIGBY ' I ' ’ ... 

This fascinating and revealing description 
of different ventures \i)to the Held of 
communal living will give an insight into 
some of the workable alternatives that cur- 
rently prevail in capitalist society. Andrew 
Kigfrf looks at rive specific communes In 
Britain today, some town basedi some In 
rural areas, and analyses how they have 
coped in their different ways with the 
problems of communal living. 

£3.50* paper. £1.50 


Northern Ireland : 

Crisis and Conflict 

JOHN MAGEE 

This collection of documents constitutes 
an illuminating description and analysis 
of the complex religious, political, soc- 
ial and economic factors that uuderllo 
the present conflict. All sides of the 
argument arc represented in documents 
which range from government statements to 

9 ftidal JS.A manifestos. 
World Studies Series £3,50. paper £1.75 


Relationships in Adolescence 

JOHN C. COLEMAN 
Based on the study of a large number of 
Staung people ranging in age from 11 to 17, 
c ? nce ™? d ^th the pattern of 
relationships in adolescence. Dr Coleman 

ft 1 -*!?,? 8 ! tbe e,ement8 of S r °wth and change 
Particularly the normal 


occurring over the developmental period. 
A valuable contribution to the greater 
understanding of adolescence for al 
have contact with this age group. 


Zen in the Art of 
J Flower Arrangement 
. gustie herrigel . 

,h . ls charming book will in. 


way of flower arrangement. Gustie Hei 


The 

Gullibility 

Gap 


fhe physiological take-over 


DEREK COOPER 

In his Inimitably witty and perceptive 
Derek Cooper shows how we are oil co ,in C“ 

and fooled, taken in by gimmicks, tricks ana 
swindles, and led by our noses. Sometimes 
its the salesman’s patter, sometimes our own 

Irrationalities and superstitions. He i charts 
man’s contemporary aberrations and luna- 
cies through an investigation of current atu- 
tudes to medicine, health, sexual ! wring* 
food, advertising, religion, the after* 1 *®- 
Derek Cooper describes this chronicle oi 
eccentric events as f a tribute not oiuy 1 
man’s epic credulity, but also his innate an 
monumental optimism ’. Illustrated t ** 3 


, 7V — ■ ■ ■■ ■ .■ ■ ■ The mn look, then, would appear 

i 1 JuiNSON : pretty hleuk, and it cannot be said 

and Cnmmnn c Mlm that Dr Joy ns on offers much in the 

% L i , mnU>n SC1,SC way of constructive alternatives. He 

dlin.n L d| ? e antl Kegnn Paul, seems tu advocate a return to the 
'paperback, 95p). niethoil uf introspection, though lie 

dues not fell us how the infelicities 
■ B. [nun win j , —and indeed on occusion the labsur- 

I s academic di tics— which led to its downfall are 
le JS. 2® has evidently be- \ )v avoided. And. while he evi- 
tftuloB Im™5 l,ch ® nled With hts dentlv welcomes the contemporary 
,0 tford a f, ° dU .k m Psychology emphasis on cognitive, developnien- 
Jto to bel pL *L, Wa . r ’ hB . J vnfi tal and social factors in the study of 
NdbedeiS* ‘l 1 ® 1 *he subject behaviour, he gives us no dear lead 
it shm 7 i^„ n , atl,,a 1 1 science as to hmv these studies might be 
^ "Bd exnerimn»t V f ,? long rendered truly ferule. While lucid 

Hit „ f nta ! 6 ""- T1 »w and well wrltien. Dr Jpynson s book 
J 1 to [aw.. . ***?• led his men- j s negative, pessimistic, and some 
u tl ^ y of might even think destructive. • 

nTu - mm ? 1 behaviour as . 

w r)uri t,s , t ^ e . on ly sound y L -i is the contemporary situation 

human be- in ps veil u logy really as depressing 
l M, lo re °J®“ s °me of them, : , s far Joy ns on paints it? Has ex- 
^ons 0 fhS d more complex periiiieiital psychology truly bioken 
S 1 S£dE bi> FF.ronality and down ns Dr Joy ns on so 
Je the fa l llrlg latRely proclaims ? Without wishing 10 deny 

. Sfcope of scientific that there is substance in many of 
! hi» criticisms, it might appear tun 

iJS ’®*" 1 ^mes, Dr lovnbon *»ls view of the subject is Jaundiced 

urisss - d evaiuu “° n sour - 

55*4 ity Ihafwf ,l nuch " , ' 1 ,r - e First let us consider behavjnur- 
than by S®.." Il,ls ism. While f. «- Watson’s behaviour- 
rflga,-*' Hi ? c 5 ie ^niems. ■ dW mi ch t0 bring u biological 
I, he behaviourist ic 'u,' ‘ us vcho logy and link 

feeble with nl fk! a f to,oIl f v more doselv the study of human and 

O animal conduct, behaviourists in 


Routledcje _ 

& Kigali Paid 


*1 carnttLi d «»‘ c ultifeS, - laiiRiioue. decision ami 

or*? 0 k ll i ^‘h control . c »,£' e 'i bis trend is nerceptlhle not 
fen 1 ^ humah ' » coudi- 0 „i v [,'i Western psychology but also 

ny s L . re y n5e - And SovieV Union where cormI- 

live ...d deyehipmenlel 


of experimental method. Here 
again, it is entirely possible that 
the pioneer experimentalists ex- 
pected too much from the applica- 
tion of tfye experimental method to 
psychological problems and failed to 
appreciate its limitations, especially 
in relation to the study of human 
behaviour. Yet thoso who actually 

S erform experiments (which Dr 
oynson does not appear to have 
done for mnny years) have become 
increasingly aware oE these limita- 
tions. Even if they cannot be 
wholly overcome, tills does not 
mean thar psychological experiment 
should necessarily be abandoned. In 
spite of the layman’s common sense, 
such reasonably secure knowledge 
as we have today regarding such 
topics as perception, memory and 
language has originated very largely 
from experimental sources. 

Thirdly, Dr Joynson seems unduly 
nervous that a concern with the 

S ihysiological foundations of be- 
mviour will ultimately rob psycho- 
logy uf its independent status. Per- 
haps It will, but in the process it 
will transform the established neuro- 
sciences until they become n- 
crcasingly able to comprehend the 
problems of behaviour, possibly even 
of mind. While D. O. Hebb, whom Dr 
Jovnson cites, was no doubt ri&rrt in 
stating that some aspects of be- 
haviour can never be dealt with m 
neurological terms alone, psycho- 
logists who neglect neurology do so 
at their peril. 

Psychology* said ^Villiam James, 
is but the hope of a science. For 
Dr Joynson it Is not even that. In- 
evitably, one wonders why he still 
bothers to teach It. • - , 
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Pan-African Movement 


KvIAilULLGLIi/. 

Tn" / r ‘-.I b A. ■!, K ‘— 0 

A- ■ I un.l u-.-t:i<!>: I ju'/rii of Ii..' Pc'c. /-f i-. jr. -lit 

If. in it-, v'i|i; •, ir . lit,- ! i- 1 S it m | tin - -.L 1 1 i»‘i r.la/.'i I'j'J.? to iti phi 1 '.* i lliO 
I'.OllIl: -l' <J'.— Ctrl | >ri : .1 Ol II.' ■d'-Nl Afrl'J. TlUj .lUtilOi Q> ,iri .irt*:5 tho 
ciiv - r-. it, ii c.i'.i' ' ti il 'Ul- •<! t'.' tiiO (i.ozoui'.'iil. loo InHI*' lual 

drul p'liiii. . 1 ! '■ Iiukjeos in biiiain. Arii-.-n;j ond Afn-.a. and tlm 
of u-k Piofc-ssor Goiss's bosk will inlerest 

Miid-fni: .'“.fu ii, lii-.Ti* r v i'i £uri.|v\ AFf j .lnd Aroori.-.i. and will h« 

o». •• ii .l.i* l-/ ifiduis of ni'idr-m social ar=-l inf'lhviu.il 

lii-.i-.i , . C '"'.GO : UniviMSity F’- '!•• h.i*. I.- 1./5 

Put At i : 'n ! J '• -I. /»;■ .'uifi Pijlilnirtiif) Lid 

Tho f-jvlil i <f Cun fifty 

Economic Geography 

B W HOLDLR ,ii.ci ROGER LEE 

'I iii* .•• !m-i - .icl.r-i'f': i nr- //ripiJiOrt' >■ !'•■ ti,-:- s'.'jd/ of ■' :or«on.i-: 
q--'"'ii ■ [ j I ■ . f.>- usinq .iiii'n'icn upon tlifidynoifiu. unci ir tejMi-l 
n.iUii- nt •.•■■ni.r.nii'vs at ditl' rt-iit s-.nlus and lovih of clovel oi ■: i '■-■ »\t. 
1. 1 1 ipl'i.i .I., m I ci id on ilic p icjf'j'isei at v.oti. --.villi in In ft oc'-'iion.ios and 
Him o ■ /in .( -Ini • i.os-.-n iiv.lu-j*' nn uniiaually laigo orn-iunt Eiom tiie 
l--r. ii'.,..-l-jp-.-l c-uiuriu-s. £ 3 . 75 ; r.ip-ib.v'-. £ 1.70 


Ecstasy uad Holiness 


u'liiC-jr -■ uliur-'. and t!i0 opv.-n iU'.i-.-ty 

f- RAN K M U S GROVE 

Fi.vil- M u 3.; 1 ro ^I'Oiinoutiy ro?id.ib[o slu-iy of the rount-r-aiUuia 
m ir l.it'-->tna pheiW'iiimiori lo tfiose that -stiilinylyenouqh — 

■I. ■■•■ii-p ni-'-d mcij-jr episodes of economic, iransformatic-n in ific past. 

£3.95 ; Uni vcisily Paparbacl. Cl .90 



r FROM TAVISTOCK <g) 1 

International Bibliography of the 
Social Sciences: Anthropoiogy 1972 
(V 0 I.XVII!) 

Pr. 'pi'ii Q' I b/ ill-? Intofnatlon.il ConiriiiUf*e for Socfol Ccionca Infunr.-i- 
ti'in jnd Docmii’.'iii-iti'^n. t £10.75 

Families and Family Therapy 

SALVADOR MINUCHIN 

Th~ autfior lays t.»ro Pin dynarriir.s of family itiloraUipi'i in a seii'?s of 
ftntiii.il In i« d'.'.'jurits of puilicular enc.ount«rB. In these he quotes 
duir'dlkatiy and ell Actively from the converse lions, of Ihe partiupants 
and annlysr-s rnmutely the rr-ac lions v/hicL tool: place. £4.35 

Neiv Social Science Paperbacks 

Contemporary Community m 

Sor.iuk-qi'.al illusion or reality? 

JACQUEUNE SCHERER £1.00 $3.50 

Social Science and Government m 

Polurk-i and Piohlems 

Edited by A. B. CHERNS, RUTH SINCLAIR and 

W. I. JENKINS C3.00 $10.00 


f FROM EYRE METHUEN /|| 1 

The World and China 1922-1972 

JOHN GITTINGS 

Hk 'Cl in iii Lib'ni / 

'The fust bonk tu treat China’s modern forninn polio/ in its entir*!'./. 
.Ir.hn Gi.ui n-ris the- Guardian's China cor respondent, ti-r. mad? full 
of i-.'-..vl/ a.Milot'l-' material from Chinese and Arrieiicau sourc'-a. to 
tr.ji.r. ih<* id-vis Hid r? .**> is 1 s' -.vhicti have shaped China’ * o' ten turbu'enc 
relations .villi tiv> rosl of ihc world, j le shows Mao's world suali-jy 
'»■ * l.'i- fl^-ihlr- r. ui. si ii*? nt. and sijiposinqly deep.-iooteci in origin. ar.ii 
pn.-iacfrj his anwssriient with a c a so- study (if the iv'.ord of un« 
vi-itam firiu in me China of ihe ‘2u>. l-j exemplify the stats- of 
•Vri-i--.i»Kr,.-' nr.d 'divided i-operi.jlis ris' ln wliich Mao's ll.if-jry Ar.-J 
p:u. ti-:--.Vc«-. ‘ ■ RYflE MFTHL'Ell £5.25 


Tuli»‘. i-jrV-.d [enJ >t* published -ii. ihe U"A b/'Ea f r.:-v Pi f^ihh- 
■•.li-.T.i-'iM ij* ■ 5 Ro N Publisher; !tiC. 


wilh .hA 1 - y inB it. Dr Joynson is pn»«- 
'*** 10 ,Ue <onTene ‘ i 
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I m.ihv '.■••.ii ■. iinu .1 if i - i im'iir.lirri 
i.. i ..I ill fi.ili.ui ( 'iiiiiihuir-4 
! .-■ i . < • un -i r i ojiimjiji'i: fi<ii lii'cn 

i. n.: i. ( <jiii|» ili.ii iln- |i.mv 

i I: 'I ii .if i. i ■ i l;.i i -ii iln- i n- 
i '»••. 'ii ,i.ii ■. lJi>. r ' in uf. iiin .n .<>•"> 
i. ■ 'i • i: i M- ii'. . "I |fi*. p«ii r/'i 

l. ... | 'IIJI. 1 l|lt - l» I... . 1 * H1.IIIII ll 

i ,.i Ir.. .t (mill ilif nii ril 

i. • j: s .v.li-i.i • ct iln: tioli I t r.. Ic 
■ i *..i ii |. 'i It : i ri a mi. ii v <li iiih'.i .I'.Y 
\. , *•" ! I • ' 111 * i n'.llf. I III r«j dii' 

.<>■' <l< i .lit Jl L’l'imiltls fur Ml* ll Self- 

m, ‘S :■!. ii. I-. I in — ■ li-.puu.* lilt luiS nf 
nitriil i'. I:mli tlunni; .imi .ifici i ii ^ 
C.tikl Vii-ilic PCI 1 1‘iujiuN 

flu- |. i- • I I'li.iiiiiiinisl I'sn'tV in 
Wf.j*..u i.'i.ji**', li.ii iiviuined ilic 
I* 1 1 ■ nf ill..- if lily ulfL'i'iivu cniisiiiii* 

iiiii.il u**: imi iuii m ( Ii ri M i.i ii Denm- 
r i .ii iiir.iiili* :n'itl li.n ivml I lit; 
Jll-.li-.' ll!" ill! k'iullllR U'f'.lL'l ll II L'\V V 

|)ii|ui-; im i I il* efficiency nf its 
iHimiiiiMi.iliiiii nf I'lLiil ami region nl 
Rini'i iiiikiii. VViilimii ilouht much 
nf i if uciln fin this roiu.ulirtble 
ja liir>' ‘.(ii"u In It »n. ns in Palinim 
Ir.-iiMii. It.nJii' nf iln- pail.V fur 
iif.ii i\ fu! s v it.ila 'liilil Ills ilcaili iil 

I!!*’. 

M'uli lias }iii|i|>L'il«.-(l siiue Tnjtli- 
..im''. d 'Mill, inn mily in iialv, Inn 
uiihru i In' I'.niv. The fumade nf in- 
iriiial unirv, a U'Han'y nf iln* SiiiJiu 
in cii, ii'iiiislilcil rapidly after Tfi iili* 
Hiii\ dis.i;i|K-i;r.nii t* jikI was publicly 

mill flam'iiniislv ile.'.ii uvc,! by l lit* 

«*x |inlsi ■ i]i nf .i lending Kiniip nf life 
|>.n iv'*. left iviiiK* l''ni' hiiiii? vmirs, 
fail In iv i iik i lit 1 “ v Veil is " nf 191)8, 
lliiM'c »|i|i.Mi i'll in be a scrimis [ins- 
sib Hi iv nf a pnliiiciil iilicinuuvc 
eincrniiiu in Hit* k-fi nf tin* party. 
Afti'i ill l* luiiM iicriml nf vitupura linn 
by uiimiriicrf ClirisiiHii Duiiincrnl 
Uiivi'iiiinmis, diirinp which ii was 
rmisuiml.v accused of subversive in- 
tern ion*. ii fn urn) ii.su if being 
attacked fur ils abandonment nf 
rcvuluiiriiMry unci class objectives 
ami for miing as u stabiliser of 
capitalism mid parliamentary law 
.uni order. In both phases — even, 
perhaps panicu'iirly, posthumously 
— Tin Haiti was a primary target. 

This- was inevitable* for Togiiatti 
uus rightly regarded as the leader 
re pun sj hie for nimdtling the party 
is i. hill i lie framework of his own 
cone options of the correct long-term 
smnsey. It is hurdly surprising that 
Ins d-fjuiiiiui of party strategy 
•ibimiil have changed over the yeurs, 
».i he find been involved in, or 
vime. oil close ui hand, more of 
the major political' events in a - 
period of bewildering change than 
mt-KL lender:, of his generation : from 
the crcji'H.i of the Comfnunisi 
Party of Italy. in 1*»21 trt the desuuc- 
tion of ilm 1 latum working-class 
nmvouKiu hv Fa-tcrm ; from the 
91 ruRgk* vi len i he Soviet Union 
for Lenin's inln'i itmice io tlie sub- 
mvlinatiiiii of die Com muni', t (nter- 
narirnidl n* Maliii's nrhiirary will; 
frn.ii tii.' ii'.ittuiiv and bloody ex- 
tiiictin:i ui tic Sp.misli Republic tu 
the ilrfe’L nf the Fascists by the 
(•’rnuiii'iiiii' lrd rcsiMinice niovcniem 
in !i.:lv; frniti the evicilnn of the 
party from the iiovemnictu with the 
»n:e-: of the Cold War in its at least 
Paii.lal ncrcplnncc whlmi the West- 
ern world as the standard-bearer 
of tile “ rin liiiii path to socialism”. 
As the realities and climate of 
wnrlit .aid liujimi pnliiies changed, 
su did jcidgiiicms on tha. role ok 
f’liimii'n ■inglialtl. 

After the rehuively moclcrate and 
conn nl kd cult of Togliaiti that 
. cUiii ucn-i'lzed his lutor years, camu 
the criticisms and nt tacks following 
his litiuth. Now Giorgio Bocca a 
niiuh-acclniineci journalist who lias 
made Miveial successful and vead- 
liblu forays into the field of 
emit cm pur ary Italian history, hus 
written n large-sea Io biogi aphy of 
iho Communist Jcader. The took 
lias amused hostile criticism from 
tiiosi cpiaritTs. Nor is this surpris- 
es- For tlio professional atui- 
kommuiusts. Signor Bocca • seems 
Only (oo ready to explain and 
excuse To filial it's actions. For (ha 
extra-pavUanicmhry left| he- appears 
to offer a justification of ToglluttFs 
cholco of constitutional methods in 
republicnn Italy* which — according 
to . such criticisms — sabotaged the 
chance of a revolution at tho end 
of. tlie Second World War and 
fuilxirdtimted -.the working-class 
inoyiinient to capitalist reconstruc- 
tion. For tho Italian Communist 
Forty, Signor Bocca has exploited 
'•scandalous 1 ’ episodes of internal 
■ party differences and, by stressing 
iho servility of the ' Communist 
Interna tionar to Stalin, has played 
down tho autonomous role of the 
party and its leadership in die 
renovation of Italian society. 

The criticisms are themselves 
symptomatic of the fluid si mat Inn in 
Italy. The anri-Commuhist criticism 
sounds the most outdated, for the 
climate of (he Cold War has long 
priced *n Maly, and there is inciens- 
iny reru git it> on of the positive role 
phiyud hy the party in upholding the 
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■ Mil 1 1 f lie full '<f lilt Rl I'lll'li*. . .!'- will 

■ i . O III-- i ila.' J .1 i*l*_- 1 1- li:i 111 L', in '.Kill*.' 

>piair?i'j i*u rli*- on n/:di uf ih* - p-nty 
tu ii .i‘,1 tin.' .Wu |\r.(T,l It.-n in imi 

■ >i (lie p.i.i I* • v. \ i i lie liopi-i 

■ ■! tile i'\r( .i p.ir! mih’-ii i ii J«- f i liiiii- 
i". .i I 'ui .ill'll, so rcf.li.il ll li-is be vu 
iik'iiti fir-ii ever hi me jUttiSL-ly hy its 

eX pi till- ills .IS tlie III.IIIISI.IV i'll n.iliilii 
puMu .ii I'l'i-OUili iirticii. Siiiiuir liuo.il 
.irkniiwl edges ami roji-ti*. tit tii nega- 
tive iiiilgmeilt no Tufli.iiii ,n dt- 
ptildi'in mi u -ubjiviii'e ev«i ln.it imi 
nf wFietlirr n- l'u mis iiicrely 

■iin-ni’ilien ;m existing r.i|>ii.(jist 
system nr ifi w the puipcie uf im- 
pioving iliu coiidiiion nf tlie work- 
ing class within the system: ns a 
non- Coin iiimiiM moder.uelv left-wing 
ex- part is j n, he explicitly opts for the 
1. mer. C om tmi nisi hosiilivy to this 
I»ii*gi apliy <li-survc-s nime ouefui ot- 
leiiiuu], for rln‘ 1 1 . ill. i ii party in re- 
cent .Veins bus displ. ivi'il .i jii'iimiis 
unique re.idine.ss in engage iil upuii 
discussion, even nf die more 
sea I iron s f pinnies in its liisiory. 

ll would lie bin cl io deny h cer- 
tain indiilgciKe ill i ccniiiiling the 
party's “ sr,uni«l.s " in Signor 
Unccii's iK'Cinini nf Toglinui’s life. 
Tim jimriia list's iiislv fur revealing 
the inside story emerges in tile 
ample use of pcrsontil testimonies, ' 
as well hs in the repeated emphasis 
oil episodes previously kept secret 
hy I he parly (ami now, implicitly, 
revealed for the first time), in fact, 
Signor Bncca's biography und his 
account of numerous episodes of 
the inter imi Life both of the party 
ami of tlie Communist liner national 
(where Togliatti was one of the 
secretaries from the ntid- 1930s) are 
fur less novel than he makes out. 
indeed, without the publication in 
tlie past decade nf numerous 
memoirs and smdies inside 
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I'alinirn Tugliulli 
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PAOLO Sl'Itl AND : 

Sloriu di Tnriiio upcraiii e socialist a 

Du Du A mii'is a (iiitinscl 
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and oulside die jiairty, h is doubt- 
ful whether Signor Bocca could 
have left so few obscure episodes, 
particularly for the period from (he 
party’s Lyait “ theses " of 1*126 to 
the nut break of the Second World 
War. 

Tlie author's major c lu im in origi- 
nal and liithertu untapped sources 
Is . his use of person ul testi- 

monies. Hut even here it is oues- 
lionahle ivhetlicr lie ii<ts added 
in iicli that Is new to close observers 
{mid not just lending members) of 
the party. His oral witnesses be- 
long for the most part in iwo 
groups : former members of the 

party, such ns Ciolitti, D’Onofrio, 
Viduli, Natali, Rotlaiin, and mem- 
bers of the party who clashed with 
Togiiatti, often witli great violence, 
such as I.ongo, Secchia or Berti. 
The major exception is that of one 
of Toghnttih favourite " giovani " 
in his later years — Giorgio Amen- 
dola ; and Amcndola has a well- 
established reputation for engaging, 
for immediate tactical purposes, in 
a critical re-exam i nation of the 
party’s past history. The oral testi- 
monies, although assessed with cHfe 
by Signor Bocca, are inevitably onc- 


Miivil. Ii ii perhaps ligniiic.un th.u 
lie iiIh. lined virtually im cviik-iicu 
fiom i In uu leailing party members 
uf successive general inns—' Terra- 
i ini, Sereni ami Ingrao. 

But, uiice ibis ciiticiun has in un 
made, it i$ iiecuss.uy to recugni/e 
the meilts of Signor Dacca's biogra- 
phy. He has allempied tu i ise 
aho vc the pro and anii ConiiiiuiiisL 
stances and to understand Tog- 
liana's actions from t ho point of 
view of a member of u major 
Commuuisr Party in particularly 
tormented decades, lie refuses io 
interpret every ao Lion of TugliutU 
and the party as a cynical, double- 
faced response, and indued goes to 
some length to explain why it 
acquired a rep mat imi for " don- 
niezza ” afier the Second World 
War, heemtse of the conflict be- 
tween tlie almost messianic expec- 
tations of revolution at the base 
and the inevitable concern and 
determination of Togiiniti to keep 
the party within the bounds of 
legality and play the game accord- 
ing to the rules of parliamentary 
democracy. In short, he judges 
TngHiitti’s actions by the same cri- 
teria used to judge the decisions 
nf leaders of other political parties, 
and not — as do so many political 
commentators (and professional 
historians) — by the employment of 
two different measuring rods. 

The result is a biography " sym- 
pathetic”. to Togiiatti. And, if this 
is Its strength, it also murks the 
limits of Signor Bucca's interpre- 
tation. For, while never hiding the 
weaknesses of the man (indeed the 
warts are often heavily empha- 
sized), he ultimately explains— and 
so justifies— every thing by the 
existing conditions of the rime and 


r h ■iK-ut.i 

'tr.its at the end „f , he 
W "' 1 ' 1 IV..,-. ,l,is 
w*iN no real alteiiiuiivc n, , 

He party's survival jJA* 

developniLMit. •* 

A strong umlercuriuii 
cai determinism flows ili sauiib ;; 
nor Bncca’s narrative. Tngliji,. A , 
the party ure conditumtd 1 
almost overwhelming degic* f j 
external “enemies" in ibis im,;.: j 
pi eta Lion — Stalin and the funn >•] 
nist International in the mtirA,' I 
years the United Stairs and £\ 
Cold War from 19-18. The j 

image is that of a Conimmusj l» ar i, ! 
with few initiatives or even dut.n' j 
omous Ideas, moving with ii* ■ 
winds of change and uhinuith 
only saved by the prudence tni 
alniny to adapt uf its leader fa. : 
ham.. But this is to beg mu nu!ic 
questions ahum the politic^]' 
.strength and civil inipummce tj ' 
the party in postwar Italy. Ahtue 
all, it ignores the pony’s real u.»i 
at the base which — as much as fa 1 j 
I in Hi’s strategy— must explain p* 
central role It has played hi Itdliw ' 
life ill the jiust quarter uf H irn . 
tury. 

The prehistory of this wuik n 
the base in a single Imi riucal' 
area — Turin — is ably expounded by 
Paolo Spriano in his study nf ihc 
working-class lnoveniunt from the.. 
1880s until 1918. He is well-known' 
for his three-volume history of tht 
Italian Communist Party, and tty 
umply revised new edition of i 
youthful work shows his growing' 
range and maturity ns an historian. 
Storia di Torino oporaiu e jorio- 
lista is essential reading for anvom 
interested in the history nf Italian 
socialism. 
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GUV ILEllMET » 

The CommuniBts in Spain 

Study of an Underground Political 

Movement 

Translated by S. Seagn and H. Fox 
2.18pp. Saxon House. £5.25. 

Since the ttssassi nation nf Admiral 
Carrera Ultuicn Iasi Uccemher both 
Right and Left In Spain have been 
taking up positions in anticipation 
of Franco’s death. With the 
Admiral no longer there in guaran- 
tee the continuity of Francoism, 
the Right is dividing bitterly be- 
tween those who see survival in 
e vo lu I iu n utul the ultras who will 
fight change to the bitter end. Thu 
Luft, on the other hand, is coales- 
cing ns It has not done since tlie 
cud of the Civjl War in 1939. Dur- 
ing the past six months, regional 
democratic assemblies have been 
springing up semi-cl a nrfestinely. all 
over Spain. The common denomina- 
tor in each of the regional groups 
is the Communist Party (PCE). In 
fact, its Secretary-General, Santiago 
Carrillo, has already announced, 
along with the monurchist politi- 
cian Rafael Cttlvo Serer, the form- 
ation of the Democratic junta to 
decide the future of Spain After 
'Franco. 

The day is drawing near when the 
PCE might well participate in the 
government of Spain ns it has' not 
done since tho heady days , of the 
■Civil Wav. Thirty years of clandca- 
tiftity have kept Its numbers small, 
but the party remains the' most 
important single group in the nntl- 
1 Franco opposition. And the easo 
with which the ' Portuguese Com- 
munists hove made the transition 
from underground politics to pub- 
lic lif? since (lie fall of Cnotand 
.Irisf April gives some iudiention of 
(ho importance that the Spanish 
Communists are likely to assume, 
There is clearly a strong case to be 
made for a study of the PCE. 

That there has not been such a 
.study before now la not difficult to 
Explain, The problems of writing 
about the subject ore, considerable: 
:The parly leadership Is in exile, 
always on the move from Paris to 
. Moscow. Militants : iu the interior 
of Spain are tortured ami jailed. 
Information published about thorn 
in Spain Is virtually useless to the 
researcher, since it ajihs only, to 
revile them. TItq parly's own publi- 


cations arc not easily conic by. 
They ore either cyclostyled clandes- 
tinely in Spain or else published in 
France, Eastern Europe or South 
America. Even when they can be 
obtained, they are of limited use. 
For obvious security reasons, 
details of organization, numerical 
strength and propaganda arc rarely 
given. Nevertheless, it remains 
open tu the student who can 
gain access ro tho puriy's news- 
papers and published documents to 
produce a fruitful study nf its 
changing theory and tactics in the 
light uf Spain's ever-changing soc- 
ial and economic circumstances. 

At First glance, it appears that 
Guy Hermet's opportune book is 
about to do just that, but unfor- 
tunately this is nor the case. Ori- 
ginally published in France in 
1971, The Communists in Spoil i has 
not been revised for the British 
edition and therefore bRs nothing 
to say about the crucial pvents of 
iho past two years. Moreover the 
translation, though lively, is at 
times seriously misleading. But the 
main reason why the work is so 
disappointing is because it prom- 
ises so much. M Hermet's biblio- 
graphy is wide-ranging and as near 
to exhaustive as the difficulties 
outlined above permit. Yet the text 
Is cursory and small-scale, albeit 
Informative. 

For all M Hermet’s comprehend 
sive collection of material on the 
PCE itself, die historical context in 
which- his story unfolds is deci- 
dedly thin. Two examples will suf- 
fice. At oua .point,, he claims that 
Santiago Carrillo was b follower of 
Colonel Casado, the officer behind 
the antl-Communlst ■ junta which 
attempted to remove the 
Communists from the Republican 
government in March 1939; 
Car ill o was in fact a bitter 
opponent of what the PCE 
denounced as Casado’s treachery. 
Elsewhere, M Hormet makes the 
point that the present forces of 
repression in Spain are ho greater 
than anywhere else in turope 
because the Spanish defence bud- 
get Is the lowest In Europe after 
Luxembourg; that may well be, but 

u Ur S ly r / levant Aat the twin 
spearheads of repression, the Civil 
Guard and the Poljcfa Armada,: 
figure not in the defence budget 

Tntorior* 131 ° f of the 

There Is need for a Substantial 
history of die FCE, which Is The 
least known, of the major West 
; ?„ op ® an Communist Parties. Of its 
forty-tht-ea years of existence 

4onn * V r ^ avt ] * ,een underground! 

, Soon . after Its- Joimdndon, In 


November 1921, it -suffered perse- 
cution by General Prinio de 
Rivera’s dictatorship. Five of its 
eight years of public existence 
ware passed in relative obscurity 
during the Second Republic { 1931- 
36). It was only during the Civil 
War, as dispensers of Russian aid. 
that the Spanish Communists 
attained political prominence. After 
that the struggle against the 
Franco regime, the guerrilla war- 
fare of the 1940s, and the long 
rood to raising tlie working class 
from apathy are, for most English 
renders, clouded in obscurity. 

M Hermet's study will therefore 
be welcomed as a stup-gnp, hut 
little inure. Its swift narrative barely • 
illuminates the crucial issues iu 
the Party’s history. The most famil- 
iar of these is its “ counter-revolu- 
tionary” role during the Civil Wnr. 
Under directions from Moscow to 
keep Spain's revolutionary ferment 
to a minimum, the PCI 7 , emerged 
from 1936 ns a petit-bourgeois party 
of order. This was also a sound 
recruiting tactic, since little was to 
be gained by trying to be more 
leftist than the anarchists or the 
socialists. At one point, left-wing 
socialists launched the slogan : 

*' Save Spain from Marxism : Vote 
Communist I " The Civil War was 
to see the party using its dominant 
position to crush the popular rev- 
olution, destroying collective farms 
with military force and liquidating 
revolutionary adversaries. 

This is indeed the central issue 
in the history of the PCE. The 
Civil War years are, for. Communist 
sympathizers, the years of glory. 
For Cold Warriors and the party’s 
betrayed Republican allies* they 
are ■ the symbol of Stalinist trea- 
chery, The subsequent history of 
the party has been a constant battle 
to tree itself of the opprobrium 
earned during that time. There are 
mdeed some who have seen the 
Communists as the architects of 
Republican defeat. Trotsky and the 
anarchists in 1937, and more 
recently Noam Chomsky in 1969, 
have pointed out that the Repub- 
lic s strength lay in the enthusiasm 
of the masses, The Communists 
s ? ai, f.,d that enthusiasm, arguing 
plausibly that to fight the joint 
forces of Franco, Hitler and Musso- 
lini a -Conventional war effort was 
essential, M Hermet .barely raises 
the question of whether the mili- 
tary defeat of fascism was the 
prerequisite of revolution, or a pro- 
letarian revolution the only way to 
defeat fascism. 

■ This lack of depth,: is equally 
noticeable when It comes to exam- 
ining the internecine polemics and ' 
spirts .to. which tbs.. party! hai, jtiqce L 


been subject. Perhaps the most im- 
portant ideological loss was that flf. 
Fernando Caludin in 1964. H»' 
was followed by the kaleidoscope^ 
desertions of various Maoist groups 
throughout the 1960s. Psvcnoloii 
cully, the greatest blow was rat 
expulsion iu 1970 of the hard-line.. 
Civil War Stalinists under Geneiil 
Enrique Lister. M Hermet tells the ; 
story in full chronological outline 
but skirts round die ideological 
issues. ; 

The departure of Litler laud* 
reflects n generation gap hetween- 
the Civil War old guard. Wf;. 
exiled in Moscow, mid the milii«n«- 
who have fought their way to pfr.. 
mi nence in the u ricjer^rminn. nr 
other splits ore ideologically, » 
numerically, more important. 
various Maoist groups. «i w- 
the most important is 
da Moya’s PCE-ML . (Marsl 
Lett inista ) , have criticized ig ; , 
bureaucratic and petn-lii'V 1 ^ 0 ,:- 
line of tlie Carrillo laadciAtp 
have even advocated armed sir 
gle against the present i«. ,m d 
Spain. M 

Recent developments hate w 
certain extent vindicated £ a r i T'j 
line of non-violent struggle 
at unifying all the opposmon wjjtl 
a broad democratic from- f»| 
present Democratic J“"“ “ ? M d 
very different from the j.-rj 
Liberty announced by Caml o tn^j 
1968— and .neither, « . n,, £ ‘ S 
added, are far from the j “ 

Front line adopted In 
Nevertheless, if mipeJitlinfi |ke j;1 
has takep . the wind out ltie M 
Maoists’ sails, It only 
relevance of Fernand 0 Cl Q 
critique of themid-19C0i. m 

The central objective of 
PCE DoJicv is to win •ijri 


PCE policy is to win Mull' 
political freedoms by P . u ,bi 4' 
methods, establishnU! “ P ' u erk>. 

tary regime within wh ch “ j. fJ 
for a pluralist fiocWIgi- The ^ 
to this t is a broad “JJ^Suifc 
opposition which is to t 1 |lon s[) 
the army, the church, and *^>5 

of the haute bou ^ B f 0 !f. e e jaticr 
has pointed out that the oos ition5i 
ouly join the democratic opP jr ^ 

when tliey are su 5 e # jJjSaterted- . 
positions are not alliance 

claimed -that the b S |K0 . only 
would come into 

when the Comm unis ts 8 im-* : 

to contain die revoiguonar^ 
pulses of the portu-, . 

gely what has h«PP®J c0U ]d noU3 
gal. Although M HwjJjJ JJ t|ir^| 
know what would gr] 0 f ins, I 
years after the pujl "‘j t j ic djd { 
book, it is still a pdy L ell |jj ibf u 
not examine in ^® re d t i, e j 
issues being debated i.-.-.'.S 

entered the J97Q5- • ' • ■■ 0 
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The poet as a person 5evil s discip les 


Tlu? Intiik'.i .i 1 1 ruliiuriiiuh »1" i lit-* 
jack cl nf Great If mi — " I iitl I'dmiuI 
ltc.Ui: liliiit? Were liis plays any 
guild? Why was Klim's firsi niiir- 
riuj'f mi unhappy? Was lie a hmno- 
M'Xiuil? Did lloiirand Kasscll 
scdai'c Vivienne Kliol? ”, eic — iiirn 
uni in he [lit? iilirhnr's mvn, qnuled 
from his foreword, hut yet they du 
some injustice ar least in the betier 
side of u mixed perfnrniance. Ail 
ill i'(iii|>fi the honk, expressed reluc- 
tantly in the form of compliments 
ns backhanded as possible, there 
runs a puzzled appreciation of Elim 
which 1'. S. Matthews brings him- 
self to state explicitly in his final 
sentences : 

. . . we owe him our blessings 
and tiiiiiiks : blessings for the 
“ comfortable words ” he has left 
iis ; thanks for their odd mid 
ineinorahle beauty. For this urrii- 
er particularly, to have spent 
three years in his company, if 
inn ill liis confidence, bus been 
an experience rewarding beyond 
nil expectation. 

liis throe years' work oil the book 
was an effort of determined jour- 
nalism; not allowed access to 
Kliot's papers, he depended oil the 
collection of reminiscences from 
Klim's acquaintances and the 
acquaintances of liis friends, sup- 
plemented by the meagre biographi- 
cal records already published. 

Even to fill out n short book lie 
has had lu make a little go a long 
way. His chief method Is the Famil- 
iar one of speculative suggest ion. A 
biographical fact is that when Eliot 
stayed with the Turnbulls be and 
Scott Fitzgerald went off fnr n long 
walk: 

Mrs Turnbull remembers seeing 
them start off across the lawn, 
toward the abandoned roadbed of 
a narrow-guuge railway track 
that ran for miles between 
woods and meadows. She wished 
she might have heard their con- 
versation, which she was sure 
wns “ immensely articulate.” 
Might they have touched, though 
obliquely, on their comm mi prob- 
lem of gifted bill difficult wives? 

■ Quite possibly, ’ 

And quite possibly not. But It fills 
out the paragraph. This desperate 
substitute fnr information is 
employed endlessly. Its most 
tediously over-used Form is the 
string of questions, and these, 
besides iheir function as padding, 
often serve the less innocent pur- 
pose of suggesting ideas for which 
the author need accept no respon- 
sibility. About tlie first marriage: 

Was there resentment as well as 
guilt mi Eliot's side, mid did the 
resentment Rdd to his sense of 
guilt? Was It partly that he did 
not fully return her love — or 
wholly that he did not really 
love her at all? Did he feel that 
be_ had sacrificed another human 
being and jeopardized both their 
lives by “the awful daring of a 
moment's surrender”— -a sur- 
render which ho soon regretted? 

T J>* informed answer to some or 
tul of these questions might quite 
simply he “No”, but the quasl- 
asser lions have been securely lodged 
in the mind of less wary readers. It 
is part oF the Rosslp- writer’s tech- 
nique for making brickbats without 
straw. 

The ordinary processes of liter- 
ary fashion ensure that Eliot's 
reputation will be at a low ebb for 
some years to 1 come, and Mr 
Matthews, who used to be editor of 
T,m j‘ , we , ]1 ? n 11 no with the 
trend. With the Journalist’s custom- 
ary show of impartiality, all bets 
are hedged, and, while the whole 
»? nor i# i e k°ok is dlsparngiug, 
Mr Matthews could, if need be, 
point to his Initial description of 
Eliot as a great poet, a powerful 
critic and a brilliantly unsuccessful 
.playwright .Despite such gestures 
of acknowledgment, the book will 
have a prompt appeal for the many 
readers of Eliot who have never ■ 
been able to enjoy the. work and 
would be glad to think slightingly 
or thirman. 


By D. W. Harding 


reveals 

percep liven ess 


f. S. AIATTIIISIYS : 

(iron I Toni 

Notes Towards i lie Dcfiuiiinn 
T. S. Eliot 

219pp. Wdiicnfcld ami Nicolson. 
C3.S0. 


well come to be regarded as the 
best of liis nol-su-had bargains. . , . 
Innuendo carefully proffered and 
carefully withdrawn, sneers accom- 
panied by ostensibly balancing 


. ,lu > degree of his 
avencss-fnr instance h ? 
l JO »derous tafij* 
nue of Eliot’s experiments S * 
ternal rhymes for choral JA* 
ni d smissing the vei-* 

Hie later pays us iinn-wE? 
objecting -that, when Eliot SiV* 
he aimed at “ the niaxim.™ ^ 
tionai effect with the 
verbal decoration”, lie™!?! 
“ mo, ;, e Hke a bank manager 
pQl>t »—j t becomes plain Jmi 
nt tempting literary criticism h e I 
asking too much of himself * 


Although Eliot 


should know “something''"' *2 


thought 


praise, these distasteful adroit- . he ,J ad no syrapaia 

nesses are well in evidence in Lite .L.-nc 1 an? rfl f CUCe r * ad ‘ngkt 
references to the Facsimile of The liternrv ilnri/ a rW I’ r .1 S 5 et ' vetn 
iVfistc Land. Mr MaLthews quotes LEX |?f? Til 1 r de,aI1 of & 

Eliot’s 1922 letter to John Quinn, ®w n li£ I "’iW ot & 

asking that he should never let the been revoa/ii £J™* nt,, P r l I feu 
discarded passages or the manu- Indirect a y ,,h ( ilu 

sui llt be published. He goes on : “MV feefe 

How did Valerie Eliot get around his, in contrast, say. ro ft 

this particular veto ot her bus- Mamoriam or Dover Reach. Him 
band? Very simply. She said do nothing that a good reading cl 

timr he had changed his mind, y 1 ®, poems cannot do equally wl 


told her so. 


..... . . . Until Rn d in fact they may invite faia 

capsizing statement of Mrs emphases and mistakenly panic* 
Eliot’s, it hqd been generally * or and Jiniiting interpretations, 
nt ' 


mid 

this 


supposed that Eliot had not 
changed liis mind, and that he 
had several times expressed the 
hope that the lost manuscript 
was lost forever. 


The pressing demand for a 
graphy rto which Mrs Eliot inteoib 
to accede) rests on the fact ns? 
that Eliot wrote poetry but that la 
writing brought celebrity; inf 


We must of course accept Mrs celebrity is grudged privacy ’iluriH 
Eliots statement. Who should life anef denied it after death. hxA 


know better than she what hei 
husband said to her or did noi 
say ? And yet this awkward ques- 
, linn must be raised ns well: Did 
she quite realize what initial 
effect the printing of these 
" never-to-be-printed " passages 
might have mi Eliot’s imputation 
as h careful and cunning poet ? 
For SLiulents oF T. S. Eliot or of 
poetry in general. Valeric Eliot's 
edition of The ll’iwte Land is 
valuable and useful in showing 
work in prngress und the disar- 
ray that progress entails. It was 
nbvimisly a labor of love and 
wifely piety (slightly marred by 
u _ fistful of misquotations mid 
misprints In her Editorial 
Notes). 

Among tlie vttriums ur innuendo 
Is the device of ihu disparaging 
suggestion which is just raised us a 


there is an allowable interest it 
seeing how the outstanding achie 


vement in any such life craeridlici nsurped by the prince of 
from ami survived amid the usual Jalness. the 11 Monsieur ” of the 


conditions and exigencies that i* 
n u me rab le OLh er people, m 

distinguished, share. In spite of it 
outward manner of quiet restrain 
and polite conformity, Eliot’s lift 
was marked by personni turnip 
points and profound decisions that 
gave it much more dramatic inlet 
si tv than lb a conventionally dish-' 
veiled lives of his more ilaniboyu. 
contemporaries. Mr Matthews hi. 
only details to add to what » 
uireudy on record about the »' 
happy first marriage, the wnrl ii 
the hank, the nervous breakdow 
n ml tlie composition of The IVaji* 
Land. Like earlier writers, nt 
leaves virtually unexplained the re- 
markable switch Eliot made Id w 
lute twenties from Intense pr«« 


.« F sft. PLUIKI l.r. : 

. j t „r or The Prince u\‘ Dark. 

. . falter and faber, £2 7.'. 


j,w" in RaUhtUttr. Hie 
0 [ the Alexandria 


Sylvie mid lb me are um «ml\ 
recalletl by Bruce liiiit-.dl, I mi ,i|-.n 
form part of tin* muu-iiul of the 
novel’s third section, ‘■Sulclifle, 
ilio Venetian fine nine ills which i-. 
a not over the familiar Hun ell 
Li’rruill of i lie artist'?, .slruggles 
witli shifting rcaliiy. Tin? ilifficultv 
of telling tlie trin Ii, i-.jH.-n.iHv 
about love, is fitnher iflusir.iii-il 1st 


I shay, I shay, 
I shay . . . 


1 


-■ h !' , ! mix reciiie " fur treat- clitte s marriage lu Pia, lirnkeii up 
contimn.ni. In Mon- ’Y her go.iiR «rf with .. n. Inured 
j, 1 jCU"I>“ , imn.t- but l ie Ifsbltlll called Irash. Lius diveisiull 


the- mjup is thinner Inti the 

.jJ much as h ?fore. Tjicie^^K 


is compmiiulcd hy lIil> late i nirn- 
(iuction of yet another suruigute 
writer, and it is hard not to feel 
that ton many pseudn-cooks have 
imuidied the broth. Moreover, Sut- 
cliffe’s liLerary remains include a 
nunibcr of aphorisms, «/urfiix. 


ikm which will surprise He 
H of eiilior die or the 

T- -■ Hunqmn diptych winch 
'•■ td it. Dun ell’s novels have 
io operate sinuiltaueously 

,r'roMsitiuiis about culture and . 

*4 distillations of erotic expe- Rugs, and verses thrown oil 
S' and assemblies of tojm- in the manner of the <>i«»/et s 
set-pieces. These levels of “ f Wm;kpomts but wnh teas sense 
frti ' ' ’ ' * ~ e ~ 


S interfuse so that a kind of of relevance and much less comic 
-‘ilisiic synflesthesia is created, brio; Ftirsewarden. heeiingly re- 



>i (or particular and usually 
pines. But the combi untie 


have thought, since the Sutcliffe 
areas of the book arc not the 


BRIAN fiLANYIIJ.I. : 

The Cuiiiic 

222pp. Seckci ami Warburg. 12.2". 


\ recently televised snuicli of 
newsreel, building up in the VVm lil 
Light weight Boxing Championship, 
revealed the figure uf Brian Clan- 
ville linking thmiglitfiilly behind 
die far ropes. He was no (kudu 
preparing some sports copy on the 
subject, but it is a fair guess, judg- 
ing by what we know of him as a 
novelist, that he was alsn pondering 
crises of morale within the partici- 
pants us the day of con- 
frontation approached. There 
seems m he a markedly boyish 
strain of hero-worship in Mr Ginn- 
ville's nature. He admires people 
who screw themselves up — in any 
sense — to get things done, particu- 
larly if they have to face the pussi- 
bilily of humiliation alone. He 
is not a team-game man at heart. 

The Comic presents one nE his 
more battered loners, a depressive 


ifwwj. ", — , — “ . „ I-..,- more orubieo iouuis, « uvijicmivv 

-able, and llie essential narra- only ones to prompt ndisimct feel- alco!lolic come diaii called johnny 


xdraiive apiieal if the fiction is The topographical passages, so 
v r.— j..— — - --vji hi the past, 


Rebels need to make a ^3 

uio disintegrate. AFonsfcMi* scents 
dighter work than its predeces- 
ai because that appeal is not 
oft with enough force to offset 
ii inherently centrlfugul tenden- 
MoiDurrell's interests, 
itt ruling idea of the book is the 
?itic notion that, given the 
(piling state of the world, tlie 
rd God must be dead nnd liis 


owerful ing that things are being eked out. 


& The principal exponent of 
l 1 * doctrines is Akkad, a charis- 
wt Egyptian banker-sago In Dur- 
‘2i Alexandrian manner. His 
make inordinate sense to 
Jtft da Nogaret, with whose 
lifflrfous suicide the 


often done to a tur 
have here the listless air of a 
familiar routine. His descriptions 
of the desert and its shore are less 
forceful than similar landscapes in 
tlie Qiifffter, und the transforming 
effect of Egypt is therefore less 
convincing. His presentation of 
Avignon and the fnmiiy chateau 
narrowly escapes the coy affec- 
tations of House and Garden writ- 
ers descanting on tlie .simple ances- 
tral life. And the connexion be- 
tween Lite modern episode and the 
historic heresies of the region 
remains tenuous. 

Finally, Monsieur disappoints 
because it lucks narrative invention. 
Whatever conceptual difficulties 


Lucas, monologuiug away in n 
mental home. His supervisors do 
not help him much, having no sense 
of humour, or at least not the kind 
that responds readily to Johnny's 
rattier elderly' material. Dr Weiss, a 
“ literal-minded Kraut", works 
away at him on classic Freudian 
lines, while Dr Tomkins, tlie 
“Welsh Twit”, runs the “group 
cannibalism sessions ” for which 
Johnny conceives an undisgui sable 
hatred. There is much to suggest 
that Mr Glanville supports him in 
this : the Glanvillian individual 

requires no help front snuffling 
women and Welsh Twits as ho bat- 
tles towards self-knowledge, or 
doom. 

In between the therapeutic fail- 


nrt(|A l ¥ V LltUCYvl bUliVk-^iL una tniuv^iviy **•■ . , . , j m 

p- ----- “ ov J ei DurreH*s penchant for tlie esoteric ures, Johnny rambles on for the 

b l Ck h i°- ,l ]° °, ld d 1 inieHectuul wheeze may have got benefit of Dr Weiss, thereby taking 
$»ei chateau by tins death and ■„ thn „. ier i,u iwnnwe. us eraduallv through his entire 


!» 4e madness of Piers’s sister is 


to '"fnL ° h hnself wii i 

*,*hos0 love for both lias in the 
enabled their three persons 


his resource* us gradually through 
him cheekily career, from seaside follies and the 
one fictive Windmill to Workers’ Playtime, the 


him into in the past. 

iblcd 

hound. U n satisfactory as Tunc nnd Palladium and his own TV series. 


possibility and Iefi MKiM.mL.d ,„ i. 14,10 twenties irom unease p®. 

£££ 

Wily, then, when :iL tlie age of a full -time job and a tormentf 1 ! 
thirty-eight lie wns received into miirringe. Mr Matthews betrays > 
the Anglican Ciiurch, did he fuel disabling value assumption wW 
iko a foster child who hud nt he writes (offering no evidence w 
last conic homo ? There must tlie assertion) thur Eliot’s uieflij 
have been a complex of reasons, efforts in the early 1920s “ wB * 
acknowledged or unacknow- devoted to one consuming pufp^v 
I edged. Samuel Smiles might to establish himself, the alien. 
have advanced one which Eliot foreigner, the American, as 
would doubtless have rejected dominant voice in English 
out of hand : that this wns The idea that Eliot may 

another step in a process of self- devoted so much of himself »tnj 
betterment ; that, just as Boston lclsm because of die fascination J 
had been a better address than the task and the satisiacilao 
St Louis, and London a better meeting its challenges sewi 
address thuu Boston, so the beyond Mr Matthews’s raiige- 
Church of England was n cut , 

above tlie UniLuriau Church. Yet The better side of « lr 
Eliot might have admitted that thews’s book, ajjan from » 
he felt a certain aesthetic attrac- personal feeling for } h® * rL 
Lion to tlie Church of England, passages of Eliot’s 
superficial as that may have includes a vivid and synipat ■ 
been compared to his innermost opening account of Eliors^^j 
feelings. 

However, disparagement is net the 
whole story. For one thing there was 
the public success — the 1 Order, of 
Merit, t the Nobel Prize — and . a 

journalist has to take eminence seri- ---- - - \ - 

ously, however uncomprehending his R at hcred V^^^jirpinne friend ^ 3]^ - 
attitude to the work that led there. Hale. An almost HFeteflj 
But more tlmn that, Mr Matthews, s ie h _'' u f. lllH | 1 t speech ** 

Who also settled in England and Y° i colleges- W 

became an Anglo-Catholic (his (Jru ^ ia . , *’ he ii* 

"8 been, a Bishop in the “ S? and M 


„ t . » whicli have a kiiiu ot narra civu 

“ baroque breakfast j j Here suc h developments us 
/!! 11,0 the travels und dealb uf Pia and 
Nile- aIso 1 “‘ n- I 1 U R Trash seem mere proliferation. 


W. nn "r:. n ‘ ,h ® clinteuu i-s Tiven t i, e relationships of the con- mniseu huu uta uuuu, «;■“ 
3C° n f f l 110 ! 1 ( “ m . elhl 1 l « 1 0f tral trio are insufficiently explored, adept, in a self-tauglit -way, a . fend- 
J. ; h ” 2“' rse ».w |, o ‘s piecing w j 10l .hef ut no orotic und psycholo- mg off Dr Weisss more clodltop- 
J5R,. e an ? wcr j n thc mswtery n : CB i i CV ei nr— since the trio are ping Freudian! sms, he Isn t all dint 
J suppression of tho medieval one po j nt related to thc gnostic bright. Glanville enjoys him for the 
g s. an order t0 vv i,iLli Piers’s ? ril ?h$_Eu an ^ Qllecorical one. sake of his lusty East End locu* 
®«or belonged. Tuby advances Compared with their in some wavs tions, and his classic ra§s-to- riches 
?“ieory that die Tp.iinlr.ro u. nrn L. o mpa i eo s w*™_ ‘ . _"L_! •„ nm„ m <! but as an aid in probing 


jolmny, from the literary point ol 
view, is that although he is insatia- 
bly and anxiously curious about 
himself and his trade, nnd 


opening 

tarian background 
West upbringing, a 


rather. 


wcsi | | ii hi m ' i , 

glimpse than other* hove - m p 

the conditions of bis WEt TMAN : 

alnslfl 


cue cumuuuin w* v n „ 

nine years of sharing .1 '“VXJWK 3 dok First 
ward’s’ flat, and the .pJ"* Mirtaal j 0 \ epll . £295 


of 


Episcopalian Church), $eems to have fij J enlhji'ed^^hVoiiBl' 

felt some personal sympathy with friendship end | 0|W | 

T c a en “ * ,l!inB f “ r him - id Ensta«J! 

And so the book nr 


.. , - — presents 

blend of puzzled respect for 
success with an ' overriding 
nu nation to cut him down 
The ambivalence is curiously dis- 
closed in what looks like an in- 


of u,,. m .„r ■ 1 ssm: 

L ; • f f».ddHk eni ba.i.«U7a& t ! 


are t6ld:; 

The Rock and Murder fn the 
Cathedral - had . been written to 
eqcjesipsticiil order. The next two 
weve written to please himself. ' 
t-le iibandoued Sweeney us n 
ruiled ; experiment, and himself 
declared 1 fie. Family Reunion a 


i reunion a 

botched play— though it may 


big comment us its meaning unfolds, JJJS v ® “SiJ ( whether «J 

though presumably wliqt he ^fess tfn»'» f ‘ fiy cc *«Y«nt * educniian, 

"" “ me,hl,ie must have' written fiWgf ’ iSIS*. t „JV or “'»y and faaldon 
' nerhans trustingly* . .. .«<■ 



£^"*5 hold! y na Ia5,unn 

aw= not „, s , ,a ,.hd,. sssssa 

■ achievement. When .Mr Matthews . he understandably « u " u * 




i.'.i I 




the comic 
Johnny is 
help. His 


ten.! I ,: “ ,UI suiciue, in an *. ,i 1(1 Quartet mnv have been u more nmnnnw ***■’ 

dl , sll ‘ tei ; estcd ^ 0l '»n. is stick but his fellow’ diplomat Piers saving revelation is not going to be 
of the humillatlnR ff B ShJde? Bruce is said by Sut- anything very start ing to the 
^ “ifflK I 0 -.'* 1,130 by - he 'ciiffo to be a slow coach and a dull average reader of novels. 

4 Piers’s dS «,i£i COnnex,on dog. Even if a tendency to clichi The decisive stroke turns out to 
4e novel nrnrpp^ n emerges may c hnritably be ascribed to Ins lje >n 0 ff e r of the part of the Fool 
a« u-j p ® cee 4 s - Durr ell has conventional nut u re, Ins narrative j n ^j n g Lear, for which Johnny 


and secretMdSiel 01 ^ C ° n ‘ eye 3V certainly not as glittering as, Veceive's special 
be into - s °Cielies. 011 pa5t Durrellian performance, we a bsent himself fn 

U| er twined lives of Piers, might have expected it to be. 0 f Weiss and the 


Growing up Irish 


permission to 
from the company 

ut ...e Welsh Twit. And 

on the first night, as ever was, It 
comes to him: 

It’s quite clear. I was right, but 
I didn’t go far enough. We feel 
guilty because we make people 
Faugh; because Df what we make 
them laugh at. Everything sacred. 

established, every old 


irane : 

in the Head 
Rouiicdgii' and Ke 


everythin. . , 

taboo. Everyone and anyone 
whether it’s kings or parliaments, 
dictators or mothers-in-law, we 
won’t take any of them seriously 
and so they punish us, and if they 


? l,d Ian Cochrane 


then an affair with David, a property 
speculator, and u shack-up with 
Colin, a television diiector, both 
ogres of male chauvinism. 

Miss Sweet man avoids a facile 
liberationist polarization, however, 
and her polemic is mure convincing 

p “ ui 5-Els -tpiL 

si«=r Aft, s 

her earlier piotectcd innocence. » e . . aDproVa i 0 f a whole 


can’t punish us any more, then we 
pltnisli ourselves. 

reflections burst 


Mr Matthews, sh ,U onl r ** 3 nSJll subnormal iroollgaii brother rant and 

sion that they had ut ^pt iSjiWiman Brit- h„-? B i n , , Ros ? quarrel their way across fourteen- 

actually been engaged. Shej 

“w^o^S'llem- Frank ? ro °i Jle ' s lif .“-. N “ l 


^dfiins « V*- “ecu 

fl}l too long.” 

ls a - IU0C,, st 

k “'flna r 

SS 


middle- class girl’s edu : 
UKmg reception into 
world. The patiern 

3 . 


door lives a mad, subnormal, Jesus- 
obsessed woman with a dog (mad 
dnd subnormal ns well, of course). 
The outside world that Frank gradu- 
ally discovers contains torture, sex- 
ual fiasco, murder, and suicide, all 
i,F which Mr- Cochrane conveys nun 


gain on tne wooie woriu. row 
alter row of them, into Infinity, 
and I’m standing in a great, long 
line. They’re all there i Feste and 
the Fool, Dan Leno and George 
Robey, ChapliO and Buster Kea- 
ton Groucho, Chico and Harpo, 
Sid Field is there. Jack Benny s 
there, everybody band in hand, 
and all of • us are shouting, 
«* Guilty, guilty, guilty 


KSi 

accepts too many easy oppoi »uu 
Tareur in modelling; ties. 


repertoire. 
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ECONOMICS 


'I In- i'Ii.ivs In Wilt'i cif Itrrki'iiu.in 
hr ill i < ■■( I v lit li if vc llivir ni.t ii> aim: 
1 lit- v iIl'iiiuHsIi |Jii- f.isliio liable view 
ill. ii i.’rnwfli slimihl lie hailed in ini- 
|»j o'-* • i lie ciivirniiim ni. 0»n , .iilrr.iljle 
Mit i*. Mured iii (lie serin id aim, 
nliiili is in *.|».-«ifv hnw ctniinniirs 
f.m .hmJ.vm* and no** | • i 1 1 1 ■ i ■ • n pnih- 
Ivin--. There seonii m be a iliirri aim 
lif In II r/enrt. «i / Iwinunidi tirm-tJi 
— in im t-.( !■'.!! io i In; i rial inn . hip 
lieiie.-4.-n jiru'vili aed " liic ijn.ililv nl 
life '--hui ] inn i.i j. rcijiiiros tin.* 
Minihiiifil lalcn-.s ni i'lain. Mars and 
IVnuf stmiih. 

n-.f ivlm r.aiii m hah giuv.lli 


Demolishing the 
eco-doomsters 

By Michael Lipton 




struggle with the ecnwK ^r 
ists. indeed, he 

t«n use our pnwers fiilfy jlfW- 

virtue unselfishly. <ink 
Inis brought us u, MarVs 
freedom " from man»ri=i r L jIm * 
Probably even h ' . 
growth need not. in fact S'- 1 4 
pursuers to “ the I ,r L . ' f “? {lnc 'U 
1'i.laled l,« 

inti lire them ; bin ,h t - hjLT.ll 


be e«n, fronted. hoSr 


'Mi 

111 Jimii.-Cl l lie im iruli riirni hi'Vc 
l ivii illitiil f'.-ir*: naliii .lire aim I'V 

di'jdcliuii. and pollution. Preifii I'mi'. 
uf cl ep lei urn i (.*-■ on jnxi.i posing llio 
resource rcnuiren'iuis of grawili 
agii'iwt i otal kmv.fi ruM-rves of 
scarce minerals, linwevcr, “known 
rer.eri ’05 re pi eseiu l he reserves iIiji 
have hci-ii worth finding"; ns 
growl h pulls up demand, so it pays 
in find 1 1 civ reserves. Professor 
ISecki-rin.iii slimv*. iliai “hnni-.n il- 
serves " of scarce mineriiN have 
been stt-.iilil.v rising, dcspiie in- 
creased mining. Munici mis raniluiii 
.samples shmv tli.ii “the mial niiiiii.il 
occi i rrc nee of most ntei.ils in ihe 
top mile of the earth's crust | is | 
ahum a million times , . . presein 
knmvn reserves ” ; and there are 
new sources, such us limiti-iniiicral 
nodules tin the sea-bed. So mineral 
eu nma nies und Iheir geologists will 
hardly run om of work. ** One single 
deposit alone fin Alberta) |cnii- 
ininxl more nil lhan the whole id 
I lie oil-reserves figure in 7 Vie Limits 
lo ftnmif/f " that oversold (ami, as 
Professor Heckunujn sli nws, over- 
csliimited) jeremiad from the “ Club 
of Rome . He adds lhar even if 
against all the evidence u few key 
minerals were used up — if neither 
mining nor _ explore! inn could re- 
spond to their rising prices— growth 
might survive; it ‘'has inuuAgeii to 
keep going tin in mnv witliuut any 
supplies aL alt of Ueckermoniiim "1 
riiially, even if resource depiction 
stops growth eventually, that need 
not justify snipping it now- — espe- 
cially, one mi gin add. since grow ill 
enables mankind in speud rising 
shares of its output on digging 
holes, training geologists, .ind n- 
•xxij'ching eheiip synthetics. 

This point underlies IVofessnr 
HeckminuiN fimr criiicisnis uf ihe 
pollution fears of the ami-growth- 


The 

Radical 
Soap Opera 


An impression of the 
American Left from 1917 
lo the present 

David Zanc Mairowilz 

The aspirations, triumphs, 
failures, even the 
persecutions afforded the 
American Loft owe ns much 
to Hollywood as they do to 
the traditional real-life 
dr unui of the class struggle. 

lyininvwita’s startling new 
view of the antics of heroes 
uiid'huayieS' alike assesses 
Leftist activity in the same 
context of the U-movics. 

From 'i be hopes of a second 
American Revolution to the 
psychedelic hysteria— the . 
straight men, th£ stooges, the 
joker, s, the phoneys and the 
hams. New light on Sacco . 
and Vnn*etti, Tolui Garfield, 
the Rasenlievgs, The 
Hollywood Teh, Brecht, 
Reich, Leary, Spock, Jerry i 
Rubin nJus Joe McCaitliy, 
J F cigar Hoover and ; 
Richard M NIxfm. 

.£4.R0\ 

from bookshops nr 
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imm— ft- .irs which. Ik- co iic i-d i*i. imn-i 
be i.ikcii much m«»re seriously ilian 
risks uf resource dvpli'liuu. I lie* 
rriliciMiK hit fruin il.c- *kiiiiufpui m -s 
nf histiiry, acimuuiiig, cvoluiimi, 
and com nni its. Mi :ii»rically. imlav's 
alflnciu West is less pi i Milled 
limn when il was pmnei- (mi Lon- 
don, Chatcaubiiaiid in 1822 mid the 
Reaver Cnnimiuce on the 1952 
“smog" are cited io guild effect), 
mid this is nn accident. Professor 
Heel. iMin.m [minis mu ifi.ii unci' 
people are holler able in sal is IV 
iheir i mined i.ttL* needs they been me 
inori* aware of pn Ihnion and can 
dcviitt* more resources in improving 
l heir t-iiviriiiiiiioul — ..starving men 
have more biting priorities. In oilier 
words, gnmi.ll Li en ics demand for n 
hetier environment. Mure over, de- 
spile nni-.sided jeremiads, growth 
can often supply it ; we learn ihm a 
horse produces 150 limes ns great 
a volume of pollutants per mile as 
a car, and are reminded dial " ris- 
ing incomes . . .have made possible 
i lie installation of . . . healing appli- 
ances [less polluting | limn the con- 
ventional UriLish coal fire Tn 
politics as well as economics, de- 
mand calls forth supply ; Professor 
Iteckermau documents the major 
pnlicy-induced reductions in pollu- 
luuis in the United Stales, Britain 
and Japan. (One wonders if litey 
are paralleled in the heartland uf 
Buropcan polluriun, Italy; and how 
much they owe m the arguments, 
however overstated, of ihe ecolo- 
gists' lobby that Prufessnr Becker- 
mail attacks.) 

The accounting arguments, 
against the belief that growth pol- 
lutes. stem front Lite fuct that it 
helps “ governments to achieve the 
desired switch in the wa.v mn 
national products ure used"': stag- 
nant iniiioiinl i lieu me would make 
more control of poliuiii.in difficult, 
alnce it could he financed only by 
reducing current income for some 
voters. Professor Deckernuin cites 
estimates iliui, to bring down air 
pollution to 1968 levels by 19X0, the 
United Stares needs to spend only 
about 1 per cent of its product, niitl 
Western liurnpe considerably loss : 
Indeed, in Britain “new expendi- 
tures . . . Lo achieve further im- 
pi-uvcniem in rivers and in the air 
* . . would utiin u in to only about 0.7 
per cent of GNP H . Tf pollution can 
be reduced so cheaply— and the 
arithmetic is convincing — it wuultl 
make no sense to incur the vastly 
greater costs of stopping growth, 
especially since such a halt would 
probably mean fewer resources for 
environ me nial protection. 

The evolutionary arguments have 
already been tuuclicd on. If growth 
does increase some sorts of polhi- 
1 on, it also evolves, iu its beitefldn- 
ues, the desire mid the capacity to 
control them. High prices of scurce 
minerals induce sellers to find more 
■—and buyers to find substitutes. 
And just as rats and mosquitoes 
develop resistance to poisons, so do 
mpre amiable species: “Lake Erie 
■ ' , ,. r V? l0l, *' cc * to have become irre- 
deud and devoid of all 
fish -life . , (largely [owing toj 

detergents) ... . in 1972 . . . laid its 
highest fish chicH on record 
Moreover, the absorptive capacities 
of the environment seem safe from 
its notorious burden of 10 million 
*?!!* mpn-made pollutants, if 
lfi ur& sooreds emit . . . i,6o0 

Sbiiq l tl,1 - S per ytia ‘‘ of mell, ane” 

Although Professor Beckernian 
stresses that economists. like 
scientists, can be found on both sidos 

-L 8 r« wt M dobftl °' naturally 
ills specifically economic arguments 
Ut at cn ntribute mos t co pstr uct ively 
L(? that '.debate. He points out diat no 
sensible economist has advocated 
mnxiwjzuw growth— which, indeed 
would irnpTy saving and Investing for 
ine. .future. . at maximum rates for 
ever, and ' never consuming more 
than was needed to fuel, tha IjocK-'r 
work. It is consumption over shine 
relevant time-period which should be 
maximized, not tlip growth me,” 
Lisp where,' hwyoyer; he identifies : 
eponumic, welfare with output, not 
con s\t mp tirtn— pot jia ps u sound 
instinct, Bince welfare achieved by 
coiistimtug the seed-corn and leav- 
ing nothing at the end uf tlie “ rcle- 
yiutt uino period M is not. snstninithle. 
Moreovov. even rCcp/Miuic wolf tire 


U IM Ki;i) lU-X’KkKAIAN : 

In Rcffiirv uf Rcniitniiir (irowll) 
.!X7pp. Cape. L.1.95. 


ciutnui lie (li-finuU as ampul or con- 
sumption ; the quantity mid type of 
effort ulTccr ecmimnic we if ure, uml 
imletil I'mlossor Ueckerman else- 
where emphasizes that the falls in 
ilic working week in the West are 
ct ■ in | >i 1 1 terns of grnwili in welfare iu 
excess nf ihose “ caught " by con- 
vemirnuil measures of ouiiuit growth. 

However we choose in mens lire 
ecu no in ic welfare. Professor Becker- 
inun stresses that " formal rules uf 
optimum choice " apply to our 
efforts in Iiiiieaso il. In particular, 
we should allocate extra resources 
la each type uf pollution control 
only so lung ns tlie extra welfare 
from so doing exceeds that which 
can be obtained by allocating those 
resources either to present plea- 
sures nr tu saving and investment 
for future pleasures. But how is Mil* 
value of such extra welfure to he 
measured?- Professor Beckerinan's 
unswer— implicit in his advocacy or 
taxing polluters to cover the snciul 
cost of their pollution — is that 
willingness tu pny for clean air and 
water reflects their worth tu soclory. 
But whose willingness to pay ? 
Wealthy individuals, and societies 
with few destitutes, value environ- 
ment relatively highly. Should u 
rich and well-educated area, because 
it values dean air highly, be pro- 
tected hy a higher “ lorry tax ” 
t It Hit a poorer urea, which is pro- 
bably less pollution-conscious 
though worse polluted? Presumably 
we would tax polluters to reflect 
the relative worth attached by uur 
niodei'HLoly rich and nioderalely 
egalitarian society la environmental 
matters; whv is this more “right** 
than tlie ' higher worth that our 
'richer und more egalitarian des- 
cendants who will liihoriL our pol- 
lution will imucli lo clean and 
u neon Rested air, water and laud ? 

Prufessnr Beckernian is right In 
snying that a system of controlling 
polluriun by making its producers 
pny tlie cost of generating it (ralhor 
ilnm by imposing fixed norms) is 
flexible, avoids tlie risk of " pric- 
ing out” valuable products, encour- 
ages steady cuts in pollution, and 
reflects the usuu] Western proce- 
dures. It also enables different 
societies, by setting different “pollu- 
tion taxes", to allow for the fact that 
—Tor instance— nil extrn toil of 
wheat mutters more, and an extra 
loss of DDT-free bathing-water loss, 
in India than in Britain. But— apart 
from the fact that “costs" reflect 
willingness and ability to pay— one 
wonders.' Should pollutants that 
harm health— unless needed to make 
products that benefit health— bit 
allowed at any price? Is not the 
economist's concept of “optimum 
resource allocation" (on which pol- 
lution pricing depends) at once 
static, dmc-bound and idealized ? 
Static, in tli at it forbids deliberate 
Inefficiencies now (such as forbid- 
ding certain sorts of pollution des- 
pite their groat productive benefits), 
even if they might generate dis- 
coveries— or changes in tastes— 

JJSJSft* 8 cleaner und richer 
society ip decades to come j time- 
bound, to today's values ; Idealized, 
in assuming that the (rather small) 
sums that most consumers will pay 
“iSE? 1 * * ,nl “- D »d ugllpess and 
po,f ? ct information, 
rather titan skimped educution and 
advertiser s indoctrination. When 
Professor : Beckernian writes that 
only if darkness could be reduced 
fc aXi *!! 8 u°S ,‘ nIght *1? be prefer- 



Controls in less unavoidable Circum- 
stances, backfire at his own con- 

SftSSl ^ f V ice me cbanism ? If 
God exists. He Is iu»{ static I . • 

Nevertheless, even If Professor 
Beckernian, s taxes on pollution 
might be, too low, the ease for them 
""Si presented; and the onslaught 
The ^ growth pollutes" lobby Is 
1 k'JWi be might have 
Qipie chance of cnnvortbix tf 10 lobby. 

1 V tc,,, 0n Mdiculhm 
thunt . . as , eco-ditoniSLerji » : with 


“ absurd " views, iu whom "almosi 
all the ills uf mud cm society, rung. 
iny from iiiadeqii.ite drains in per- 
missive sexual sismdards . . . are 
tilt i mat t-ly mirihiiiiihle io ucoiiuinic 
growth 1 li.*» imputieiire with ilus 
bandwagon of the middle classes, 
"hot on morality" Inn ■-••ully enn- 
cerned (he believes) in do lend their 
own peace and privacy againsL the 
iniruding poor, is iimler.Mundable ; 
and he ideuiifies tuimermis errors, 
(lisinriiniis and scare stories. How- 
ever, his serious arguments (for in- 
stance, ilim if growth is bad ihcru is 
no reason to advocate zero growth 
raiher lhan decline i ure powerful 
eniiugii to ctmvitice; so Ins sharp 
rhetoric — especially at the beginning 
ami end of the hook— is u pity, 

It is all the more n pity because 
it takes up space that could have 
been devoted in run I problems of 
growth. First, what is to grow? 

He almost always writes about 
growth of annual “GN1* ", “gross" 
national product: gross nT (i e, in- 
cluding) the wearing-out of plant 
in producing' output. But potential, 
siisud liable growth is nf “net” 
nnrionul product : net of such wear- 
ing-nut. The truth behind the anti- 
growth confusions is that we need 
to tier utit much more wearing-nut : 
of workers’ productive capacity by 
routine mu! noise, of hind by blight, 
of consumer benefits hy congestion 
und standardization. ’ Professor 
Beckernian might have said more 
uhoui prospects uf measuring these 
tilings ; to point out that “ consump- 
tion - include^! . . . listening to 
chamber music or admiring Raphael 
paintings ” docs nor meet the criti- 
cism l h it t conventional measures of 
growth exclude both these und their 
diiiiiiiutinii through t ruff ic-dua foiled 
and MuzHk-dcndeiicd ears, assembly- 
liiii'-ileadenetl eyes, mid the stand- 
ardized vision uf much Hinder u life. 

Yes, more people hear land in- 
deed pluy) chamber music than did 
when Britain wus poorer ; and Pro- 
fessor Beckurmuu is right that such 
things are fruits of growth;, file 
decibels und the boredom are prob- 
ably due ui resource mis.iilnculiiin. 

But in so hriiliuutly demolishing the 
“ ecii-dotiinsiers " Professor Decker- 
mail bus left mil an older, deeper 
und more intellectual ly honmiruhlc 
sort nf argument against growth 
titan theirs. Drimomics of scale in 
production do produce m the same 
time more nmpiit (und hence profits 
to reinvest in more growth) und 
more standardization : of- beers, 

clothes und houses ; of travel, work 
and life. The Lcwis-Beckermun argu- 
ment, that growth enlarges choice, 
is damaged hy the link between 
growth and standardization. The 
wish to break this link need not be 
a selfish desire to avoid sharing 
one’s Greek island with the package- 
tour holidaymakers — though some 
middle-class economists, in opposing 
growth, invite Professor Beckcr- 
nmu’s charge in that effect. But can 
we not enjoy and share the fruits 
of growth without the costs of stan- 
dardization und congestion ? Need 
we nil take time off oh the same 
.two davs oF the week, and holiday 
in similar places in the same few 
weeks of the year ? If, somehow, 
each citizen could pay a share of 
his income to defray the costs oF 
maintaining variety in beers, clothes 
an j houses, how much would be 
needed, and .would we be willing? 

Can we not enjoy growth without 
-following the United States towards 
the na-option buttery chicken and 
the no-option, giant, bright- red 
cottonwool-tasting strawberry-— and, 
much more seriously; towards their 
counterparts in housing and clothing 
Ml 7; sooner or later, in tlie arts as 
well ? 

Again, Professor Beckerman 
ngluly condemns the Onti-growth- 
men tor overlooking the Improve- 
ment that growth Tins worked in 
mass living standards, hopes, expec- 
tations, and hence “ quality of life ” : 
ta h® the question deep 
enough ? Certainly those who would 
press into anti-growth sarvlco the 
Komannc. appreciation D f human 
particularity are Incautious. Words- 
worth when he warns that “ getting 
and spending wc lay waste our 
powers .Arnold when hi ridicules 
Llio belief that tlie virtue of con- 
temporary England, was founded on 
CMI-Hliw argued thar- growfh Is 

irrelui-nm jmii onroeatostir' rfi-s^ir u.m 


inan s discussion 
•hould count" i„ ms 

sfy *‘ needs" gener..t w | Iw^l 

i sel f— comm in , ng, dcfencc-K® 
tje.ii to such u confrninaijim L« 
does not get there, largelv fir nj 

lack of Clear distinction's amS 

such ccmcejns as needs, vm& 
m a nds, desires and choices. ’ * 

0,1 V’V ec 0, ht*r issue i-?:.) 
reversibility a.ul rates nf inter«t- 
c.iyu-nr'uemaMsts may have I.h w 
ca . <c l han Professor Beckemunt! 
iniis : nni when they nminsc grewh 
luit when they doubt ihe p tmn ,i 
market economics (even ■>% adjmirf 
by 1 rofessdr Beckernian\ «n«h) 

. pollution taxes”) to allucau- cr«« 
nig resources sensibly. On nudw 
energy he writes that “crude k* 
dunmsters . . . overlook the cost «i 
avoiding the risks ", and on nni) 
depletion that "it would he irr 4 
t tonal to . , . cut . . . living stundac^* 

■ joilay - - - to minimiie el 
already very small [risk| that futuit 
genera lions would be deprived tj 
the wherewithal for survival" ; b-jt 
if makes sense to pay u vast imur 
mice premium (in, say, sacrifices cl 
income by dispensing with nuclear 
energy) to avoid u tiny risk of i 
very unplensant outcome— genj&t 
damage, or destruction of a city. 
Reversibility of errors, at accept- 
ablu cost, is absent in such can 
and in others not considered here 
British postwar growth, and the com- 
mercial pressures that accompanied 
it. have dest rayed much of Geursin 
Bloomsbury and artisan Bath, anil 
may yet carve n road through Pit 
worth Park — irreversUdp. Molt 

grandly, the energy consuaipiioa 
consequent on rapid world econorok 
ft row til might melt some of the poki 
ice-cap, with irreversible result). 

Professor Beckernian rightly ah 
anybody who seeks minimum, radio 
than economically " optimum ",pe 
lutlon " what is wrung with then* 
ecu mimic principles nf ratioiul 
choice hut the quest inn is 1 » 
rhetorical than lie assumes, sine 
those principles in social niaiiefi 
cun be applied only on ceruu 
urbitrury assumptions. lit panicu^ 
policies for uml expectations of rapia 
growth lead, for various reasons, (* 
high preference for present ovff 
future incomes; envirmn«w 
policies based on such preferenw 
can bo disastrous. For example, « 
all timber trees must “earn in«r 
keep” hy yielding at least 8 |»J 
cent returns per year, the state m 
plant (or encourage to he P ,al, 7;'a 
only quick-growing conifer*, ana i I 
a few hundred years linglaiw 
have few oaks, ashes or elms « 
That will matter more to En|MP 
men then (who will on wW « 
richer and better-educated than w 
today’s “middle classes”) than ' 

planners now. It is thus misloadl^ 
to stress that pollution, ct £- il, 
problem "of resource ■ 
cation at any point of 'ink 
not that its si'/e reflects ,hl f ., 
cedenco of today’s votes and I « 
over those of tomorrow- A 
same, in disposing ^iron- 
si ugly popular view that evn ^ 
mental problems are « ur -{ ] b 
account of growth nnd wo . 
eased by its absence— and in >, 
so witli scholarship and'^J, 
fessor Beckernian Jibs pci-fnnner. 
most valuable service. LJ-;- 

Thomas 17 Blair’s The /-jgjg 
Urban Crisis (176pU- j}*'™ 


up J IS — 

and tlie Modem 


WorW 

point 


which is _ stretching J PJJJ 

ih there. » .,it much 


Urban Crisis /" f. .V" p. B er 
MncGibbon. £3.9 j. ]ulatJa ; .m^!o 
bock, 60p) is included j» « ]l 
oloay a: 
series, w 

Although inert-, is ■;■’*'*• m n 
the modern world, there « M 
sociology. The authors w®. ioCV ji-r 
that the future of that; 

ably lies in urban H v| 8* ® c ,#1 
our current inabililj’ . f*j t ua-i 
the “urban criu „ W 

likely that we will be 
come the crises of wW? f r Se 
lopolises T !i e . 
human race arc therefore j„ oro usly,' 
gloomy case is argued v go cj 
drawing on a variety « 
which, although 7hey rjnPj * 1 rfb 
do not appear to include 
to English prose 
exploration of the 5, e berg 
AmericaiUaations rev® 1 * 8 ^ * e jy jilj 
of tlio author’s cn*c. rf 

belief that dU« oj j r |iPt M 
society and -theiofoi 
"urban crisis c ? n ***& 

nothing short of.* ?***' 
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al .i ien i »f ymiup offenders 

s CS 1» nnlrili c,,nCL,l u n ° E 
, neeu « . ,„ m - n i huii a 


formers for more than a 

'y ';-v 

; *- r> ‘ ria i, concerns hut latterly 
"ie heiief that youthfiil crinio 
'M wday is tl,e P > j- rs,sll,||t 

crime of tomorrow. Iu sum,. 

. "is is an erroneous belief, 
1 studies r«ccnt years 
3 m0 that what is gathered 
.'Jr under the hlanket ici m 
Sc delinquency ’ may include 
,‘Sds of antisocial beliuv.mir 
-h disappear with maturity. N or 
,r necessarily the case that the 
'.I f the miser of lawbrcitking the 
afii persistence. Neyerrhelcss, no 
Smporary society in the Indus, 
■^d world and few In the 
•-S changing Third World, can 
’ilrfi ibe fact that offences com- 
--jd by the young represent a 
^social problem. 

Aui reformers have not limited 
• 0 mentions to the penal msttlii- 
•s for the young or even non- 
<rdiai measures, but have 
•'5ed themselves to the problems 
T juvenile justice, has demon- 
id a kind of logical consist- 
ji often sadly lucking where the 
-iifflein of adults has been con- 
vai. In (lie English-speaking 
•vld while the character of penal 
owes lias changed tlie same is 

true of the courts and the 
•;f processes of criminal justice; 

• ttcepdon lies in the instance 
ijthe juvenile court. 

It is generally ngreed that ihe 
vtinvenilc court, that is u court 
.wfically concerned to ad min is- 
-* jasiicc for children, was osl .ib- 
id in Chicago in 1899, followed 
ijwie in England in 1908. The 
sarnie that lay behind the court 

i Chicago was that crimes cum- 
Lind by children and younger 
^liscents were .symptomatic of 

ii social problems of cliild- 
•ai and adolescence exacerbated 
h poverty, bad housing and 
jfHiia] neglect, the cunse- 
;snces of all the ills thaL 
jrailo flesh was heir to, espe- 
ciCt in the conditions nf urban 
-i The American juvenile court 
udt bo secret of its close avsucin- 
Biwith what ntuy be termed ihe 
tbUd welfare *’ movement mui the 

question of criminal re spun- 
uBty was largely ignored. It was 
Umed that the causes nf deliu- 
l*xy were such iliui (he relevant 
;iiit before the court rclutrd not 


When to punish and 
when to treat 


tu culpability, hut in need. So 
firmly were the alleged social, and 
Liter the psychological and psychiat- 
ric, “causes’’ of juvenile offending 
held as received doctrine— 1 with u 
corresponding emphasis upon the 
satisfaciiun of "need" hy treat- 
ment rather than punishment — that 
many American courts became en- 
grossed with the priorities rtf wel- 
fare mid neglected the priorities nf 
justice under the Rule of Law. A 


By Terence Morris 


iMVin mm-i-EN : 

The Juvenile Com-l in a Changing 
Society 

Young Offenders in Israel 


n.-iilfi rnied rliiii all iliiiij:s I a mg 
equal the reliabilii.itimi uf ihe in- 
dividual deserves In special cirtimi- 
-.lances to hr.* preferred. It is also 
clear that thy auiiior regard-, uu 
iiiidersiiimliiig uf ibe dynamics uf 
humnii beluiviuur lo be Indispens- 
able to ihe court. IVut tins qm-stion 
he dues mu answer silliigcllicr saiis- 
fnciui'ily, ami it ui.iy well be the 
central issue iu me fviiiire uf 
juvenile conns, is lmw fur it is prnc« 
licaUle m raise the upper age limit 
among ivlm in ihcy had lived pe.it- of jTirisdiciiuu. In I* rue I, just ns 
alii v for many cemmies, might in this cn on try. tlie point has been 
never have come at all. A n.niou at made that tlie cnitri is “ inn soft" 
war, u sucieiy of cultural cuiunists with the older juvenile. For Lh is 
between cilizt-n.s uf l-'.urnpeaii ami reason there lias been opposition to 
Orient iil origins, and a breakdown raising tlie upper ugc ftom sixteen 


21*ipp. L’liilndelpliia: Uniyersiiy of cultural tradilions under new to eighieen even tluuigii there is 
Peiiiisylvama Press with the lletzl cnnc |i| i cat -)«, — these are all inatter.s provision for it in the Yinnli Law 


rress. Luiulun : 

Nicolsnn. £.1. 


WoideiifeUi uml 


wlticli make Israel an imporinni of 1971. Tlie iimliui argues tluir 
.subject for tlie study uf social the court can lake punitive 
problems ussuciaied with change, measures if it chooses, und iliat tha 


only 57 per 
total population) 


cent of 
not only 


reformers hnve been uvertokeu by hears out the American experience 
other, wider-reaching changes in of fifty years ago, namely that it is 
the structure of society. the children of immigrant* who 


The author has not applied 
himself to the question nf haw 
far it is possible to includo 
adolescents with children in thu 
same jurisdiction, even allowing 
ing for the flexibility of the ulteniu- 
lives available to the court. A trend 


j,,,..,,. „„„ wl .. likely to work well with children The fact thin over 92 per cent of police view that sixlceu to eighteen- 

number of important appellate deci- are inappropriate for wugc-curning juvenile uffeiulers conic* from the year-olds constitute a serious prob- 

sions, of which Gault ill llie Supreme and sexually active teenagers. It Oriental communities (at this lent is not bur itu nut by statistics. 

Court in 1967 must rank as the might be said that iu promoting a age cv 

most imp or taut, have gone far tu snecific social cliunge the the 
redress the baluncc. 

The concept of “ juvenile delin- 
quency " is problcintHic for juris- — - - - — — - t; . . 

prudence, mui in the past fifty years David Reifen’s book is one which coiLstit ute a ma.im pridjltni where 
Lhe distinctions hetweeu children deserves Lo he read by nil iho.se crime is concL-ined; 

in need of care and those in need concerned wr L "• c - - e f “- n,,r nl '" 1 ,irtCIGlv - A,; thu ll,lllinr 

of ennind have become blurred, juvenile com 

even in this country where, until worked profess ion ully 

the Children and Young Persons corner befor 

Act of 1969 at any rate, an irnpnr- bench, his 

Lit nt distinction could be made described as 

theoretically between Lite criminal sualiy wide range yi «*i»ei kumt. u -- ™ .. ^ Israeli 

ami chancery functions of the inighr, nf course, he asked why n 111 1U lCi 1 ** responsibility. Bui, be thaL as il utny, 

juvenile court. Critics of the bonk abnuL tlie subject of juvenile , r . ... rt , the experience in this coumry since 

English juvenile court before 1969 justice in Israel, a comparatively The penal system ui isiaei inn jgg 7 suggests that some courts may 

argued that wayward ami needy small country remote from what be counted as one m me moiecn i- i)e us i nR companuively punitive 

children perceived themselves as wo think of as the Western world, lwed in todays tinitut wort a unci its muasmL . s such as deteiuion centres 

being punished— especially by should be of particular interest. It juvenile justice is no exception. ulJc j i wrst;i i s f 0 r older juveniles 




« S ET/Si. aiS"ta™"bSn‘£K tlie ha.lc nr..bicn» uffucjln* .he 
' SUL .:.l[ Wl ', juried lo now stresses as Israel lias structure of the society. But it is rca || v tire children and those who 

n 1 i (i K ;! , emerged ns a modern technologi- with Ids concluding remarks oil wrfi , f or all their immaturity, closer 


iiiiMii m'fdiiilers of mvenilc court intents and purposes, at war since regard to tlie needs hoLli or toe jcrerit.e mi 

ue \lisulnv such Mmhisti cation, 1948 ; she has had to absorb large offender and of society Is inn nrilin- Injm with 

tirii n‘ P iheir' ’ trim. s and their numbers «if Oriental Jews who, hut doxy with which few will disagree, l.Tiinmotog 

Xvimtr geneiii lly , U ■ b aL measu i es for ll.e Lmsiility uf the Moslems n.td the Israel. Supivnu* Un.rt hnt. henomme* 


could do worse 
special jurisdiction 

Professor of Soda- 

ial reference to 

itioiogy at the London School of 
' and Political Science. 
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HANDBOOKS 

Willi nn Inlrmlmdlini by Tulntt D.ivltln, 

Scimnluf Foreign Survicu, Gunigelnwii Unlvornily. 

This inrgo Dollncliun wnfl wrltlun til llm reqimsl nf Pn«t- 
idonl Wilson lo prepnro fur Lhn Foils Puuiai Cuniunuicn. 

Tno Handbooks wnro llio work id lumliuq t.iJluiiU'H mui 
Wporlx In many fields. Very Tew llhnirins have n set uf 
Ihflso tiomprulunisivo sluilius, wliiidi art) a gold miiio fur 
rosBarch, ns iholr diKtrllmtion won strlolly iinillnd. 

Probably no olhor dnciiinuiibdinii lullools m) ririkingly 
dues Ihls collection tin: previiiling h'utiioH uf j elm- 
nnen, fumlmnentnl Qsaiimpliumi, and iviilu-niiifthiB 
earns of lhe Wilson Adiniubilrallun (mid lhn AumrUani 
acnclntnic nunumtuily fruin witiclt lhn Inquiry shift was 
tnaloly nmniilnd) In forimilalitip tin: nytsultml peni:o set* 
llftmont to follow Hut first world war. 

'Through thnsn reports, vlrhmlly oyurv portion of llm 
Pwllical world wus surveyed. Hisliulfuil.putllleul, ct:o* 
Domic, social nnd googiiipiiie'Hl t|unsl Inns— presumed 
■ lo have h bmirlng or oven p« •timliiil beurlng on llm 
Peace Btilllentu ut-- burainu llio propur snlijuol for Ihcwu 
ropnrlft;* 

Luuronco E. Coifaiid, Slide Uidversily of Iowa 
volutnua (bound in 20 vnhnnifs) SH411, i2H7. 

THE PEACE HANDBOOKS 

1917 Sir Geurgu Prrdhurn, Dirmdtir of lhn Historical 
• ^ciioo of thoForoInn Office, taint inittKluiuttl lhn lending 
jo- iu wilfl hnndbunks ivlilch proved Invuluablci 
llm British Dnlogattorl at thn lnlor Pchcii (Junferuncn. 

;• hoPcaco Handbooks aro now rnprlnlod in 26 volumes 
.SL lh “ ^nd ponnlKKion of Her M..|«sfv , s SlaHnnnry 
■‘no. Ihose volumes uro ii rttliabiu und invoniuelo 
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The Winterthur Museum 
Libraries’ Collection of 
Printed Books and Periodicals 

0 GENERAL CATALOG •HARE BOOKS* 

• AUCTION CATALOG • 

EDWARD DEMING ANDREWS SHAKER COLLJiCMON 

Muiiv msoiirch scholars ugVno llint tit WJnturlluir II la 
missliilo tu f lut I mnro. Infonnidiqn nn ilw origins and 
jilHiury of AintuTcan art than undor'miy oLbor onu ruof 
in lliu world. 

Tht-sQ roll eel Iona, which spnclnllze In ioanart:h und 
basic works lo J013, are assunliid for the siudy of Aim- 
ir-iiii cnlltinil and social history as they doai wiih ihfl 
bm kc'ruund and genesis of llm natlun s art in Ha ivideRt 
miiii-su. Tim scupu uf llinao willed inns spuns tlio ntirly 
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Huhlecls, -ii i 

i "Till*? miWlntdion Is n landmark anmt for aclioiars and 
. (itlmrrttsnfiridiers doallng wllh American and Ejmipnait 
nsnixdR uf tlio fluid. I can only say how meaningful it 
Is lo Hume nf ub who work niicL twidi biibo dtHumillvo 
nrlB to have such nn oxlraordinary wnallh of mnDnl.il 
riTtirdod ffirlnfiLniitrofumrico.' Carl C. Da u Ionium, Cuta- 
tnr Emeriltis, Thu Meimpolltan Museum ot ArL 

9 folio vnhimos, 8505. £248. 
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Office. 
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Hve uboiit Hioko coiinlilRB und areas. Tlui dor.uniDuiH 
clearly show lhn complexity find difficulties Involved 
jn nmitruliing the 1 1 legal trade in, pad s;iiitigglJnff uf, 
pplum nnd other nnrcotiu drugs'.’ 

lhnfnxKur Tal l.lu, Unlvursily ui Delownro 

0 Inrgo viiliinioN, 8215, £ HO. 
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In ilu nonl.ni I’ci- T f!;iv, | Ik- i rilr 

Jiailil*. .in 1 -oil jiLiii! in iho In 

loi y Hi WrMi'i ii nvili.Mljfui. Jin- 
■- 1 EinLii ■: (>l llvMiiriiiiii .uni iln- 
I liiymnnt limn -■i-iii'tii* cIi;iii-"..hI i ]iv 
':<wi i. «f I nn»|UMii cull hi 1 .- . ••|mi 
llit' .v ii i i| 4 r. 1 1 i-rm iiii|iiL-.Mvo jr; they 
.iiu-, i.iiiunr coiiijmii- v.ith ihc e.sinlir. 
•>i‘t in iiiuiiiiii i .ii lv m jy.l.i, wlicn 
Hie N.i/i*. ■.I'l/fjJ cniiinil (in- 
niiiin ; ilu a exiles fliik'i imtcJe ivci’e 
llll? HliMtCST L'nllri'liilll l|f Kilns- 
pluillrj in tu-lltci, i.ili'lil, .Iini \dioliir- 
shi|.i liu* ivuiM i in s over mil*ii Tin* 
fi i s i iii v ni i iiis nitiHi'rn roiiiii .^iiiiie 
is Mill nmvi'iiicii, hni L-vi-iy sdtuJar 
hiiH cvi-iy :,cici»li-ii is aware uf iis 
effects iviiliin -Iris uv/ii field. 

. Pi/i.v years ngo classical studies 
in HnulancI were rimuiiuitccl liv an 
ediic-aiinnn] system based on ihe 
skills of composition in [irose mid 
verse- Englishmen were recognized 
10 be the best writers of Greek and 
Latin in Europe : when the young 
Gilbert Murray wanted 10 iiiipt'c-s 
Germ aiiy’s /catling Greek scholar, 
Wiliiiiinwit/, with his seriousness, lie 



vsacmial fur j|,.. ..... 

Ihc uf Daai Ud S“ 
lies i„ C f ,Jl 
i- in unis episoiles in t }, e 

See 


asclimul. 

■\hciut rhe war & 


By Oswyn Murray 


AKNAMM) AIOMMil.lANO : 

I'oly bins Itel ween the English ami 
I lie Turks 

15pp. Osini il : Blackwell. I'aperhnck, 
‘JOp. 


til. I VI KK Kh VERDIN i Lillim ) ; 

Poly lie 

.1*J7pp. Geneva : l-niulniion Haulr. 


Distributed by ilefl'uis 
bridge. 54 Sw fr. 


if Cam- 


ol* the classics under Hie Weimar 
Re public took place in and around 
the Warburg Instil me in Hamburg, 
...... .... W i, UU ii,c ai| ni; i lie c rem ion nf one man, A hv W un- 
did nut send him examples of his burg, and his assist mil. I*. ShxI ; Hie 

work 1)0 winrn in llinl ill Cp..nL- nrrli.nl nlr tlm lihrfiw in 1 'iIc-IhiiH "m 


work — lie wrote to him in Greek. 
The highest activity in classical 
scholarship was cunjccturul emenda- 
tion, the divining of an mttlmr’s true 
winds tli rough intuitive eiupadiy 
with hi.s style, often with little con- 
cern for ihe wity in which his text 
had been transmitted over 2 , 0111 ) 
years nr mure. It was ail old world 
mid a safe world, whose ancestry 
went back to the age uf eiMcmltHtoii 
in the .sixteenth century, when the 
establish incut of Hie iriic text was 
the most urgent problem and nil 
manuscripts were equal. 

This tradition bad produced Eng- 
land’s greatest scholars, Hem ley and 
Porson ; and A. E. Housman was its 
last and best representative. But 


arrival of the library in England in 
1933 and the final it atu t ali /.at inn uf 
the institute ns h constituent part 
of London University have restilicd 
in a change in nur conception of 
the meaning of the classical tradi- 
tion. The study of the classics tan 
never again lie merely the study of 
Greece and Knmc; it is a pari of 
the study of Western civilization, 
from ujuiquiiy to the present clay. 

Instil utes continue, individuals 
need to he remembered. With the 
support (it must be said) of Units- 
iniiii, in 1935 Eduard Fraenke], pupil 
of Wiliunowiiz, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Latin m Oxford ; lung after 
his retirement, until his death in 
1970 at the age of eighty-two. lie 


inrictil thought from p.inisnnsltip to 
reasoned analysis: Thucydides, 

Xenophon, Polybius and Josephus 
were exiles, Sallust and Tacitus tper- 


sirong fresh gust of wind blew 
into the room, and all Hie well- 
ordered idles of notes flew up 
in confusion. The learned men 
cried out in nan, and anger. 

I hen some of them tried to ratc i uf ancient historians r./nfi.-,,. , '\u- 1 
the fluttering papers, others ,a 1 1 e “ It i cl! a v ,, I , i « ^ J.-k ° t . l } w 
rushed to the window; hui how- curious mixture of engagement and 

detachment Hint characterizes the 
hesL of them. 

Pi i ly hi us is the most explicit of 
them all about li is aims. His model 
was Thucydides, his ideal was 
“ pragmatic history ” — written by 
.statesmen for statesmen, with truth 
am accuracy more important than 
style; even his speeches seem n 
tan It fill record, which is more than 
can be said of any other ancient his- 
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ever hard they tried, the window 
could never be shut again. 

The last of the 6niigr£s approach 
retirement ; and, when the story of 
their influence conies to be writ- 
ten, the name of one historian in 
particular will be remembered, fur 
his achievement in setting English 
classical studies within the context 
of European civilization. Aritaldo 
Mnnijgliano came to England 


1939 from Fascist lt’ilyT"iM«'”ye!,r tarian' Tie never hS? ITV'L"'-' 


many in the nineieenlh century : ive 
clung tenaciously to the one area 
where %ve were sliIJ better Huim the 
Germans. The best uf English schol- 
arship stood firmly and defiantly 
outside the Continental tradition : iii 
nil his published work, Housmun 
makes only one passing reference to 
Ills contemporary Witaiuowhz' ; he 
concentrated " 
authors 
men. 

The , 
uni verst, 
and the . 
ployment 
cully and 

repaid by the transformation ‘of 
classical studies In England. Two 
examples will be enough. The most 
important developments in the study 


r 


1 he Sevenl h Jackson Knight Memorial Lecture 


eyes .ami an engugmg snuie. iiy me House of Orange and hi* 
Without glancing to right or left transformation into a military lianti- 
lie ran to the window, ami with a hook in the sixteenth century liv 
single jerk threw it open. A Justus Lipsius. So the Ideas of 

Polybius played their part in the 

h:irrif» tuitn t m Ti.hI.., 1 ... ■ 
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battle with the Turks, and the much- 
djscussed Janissaries were seen in 
ms terms, as heirs to the Romiin or 
tiie Macedonian military system. 


on l lie war wiili Rome mid on 
Jewish umii|iiities aim at greater 
understanding on built sides. Roth 
men did much m help their fellow- 
countrymen, though the Greeks 
were more grateful than the Jews: 
Josephus was remembered as h 
traitor, Polybius as a hero. In 146 bc, 
after the Greek rebellion against 
The postwar attempts of German ^'erainijr, Polybius advised 

intellectuals to builda new socieiv ? n l,e r ‘ i ? r S« nixatio ti of Greece; 
are another aspect of European cub ! 1 „,i,! ntl, | les JaIer P*««ani« saw a 
lure. The historian Meinecke once . Z r ° f | ni ° l1ll, l! e ! u ; s . P'^ising his 
advocated Goethe Communities for . Gl 1 * 1 . l ua, y P Q| .vbius’s concep- 

the reading oF the German classics tl °i 1 Q f- J 1,slnr y widened from war 
on Sunday afternoons in church d,ltJ Palmes to geography and cthno- 
Hus year sees the twenty-fifth a mil- gra ?V y J ’ V” f nend»hip with Scipio 
versary ot a less bizarre inanifesta- hint to visit Spain and 

tlon of the Germnn belief in the A . a . where be saw Carthage go 
hodlmg.jef reels of culture. In 1949 f'P ' n “lames; he crossed the Alps 

in Hannibal’s footsteps, and made a 
voyage into the Atlantic. 

All these nspects are treuted com- 
petently here by acknowledged 
experts from England, France, 


Baron Kurd V on Hardt, an exile in 
Switzerland equipped his villa 
above the Lake of Geneva with a 
magnificent classical library and 

cMschdarsl'rffni^K^ 0 w, . ie . re c,as si- — kw. o nu.ii r-ngiana, rrance, 
IfS “ rsfl p ° m . a11 countries might Gerniatty, Italy and- Switzerland. 
LwLnn f! 111 P« c e- ^Despite But inevitably Polvbe suffers from 
rSSh£.M 6 nin ? al , .d^cuWes being a. survey: the experts have 
“fBiSlJSW lf otliei ' Rov- h » d their say at greater length else- 
“ W6( i Jbe example of where, and the new insMits tliev 
offered 6 ?' and S } vitzei 'hind, unt j offer are not us important as their 
mhnnt d t h« th n 1 , s u ndth part of »be earlier books. Two essays, however 
!bi n n»«! h r« w1 ' h w 0 i° Provide For stand out: their themes are inter- 

liDhtonfrt 31 ii orence )« Ilanlfs en- encc of Polybius on later aues 

lh Pl>1 , y ' ,,u5 «• highly regarded by 
in promoting ammcii }he statesmen of the Roman Repub- 

scholars of East and West Once a !h- l ri!l IS W l,ay ai , ld Iater : Cal ° 
year a more formal coll oat. inn? i FW er ' Clcevo Varru recog- 

neld on a particular theme and the It'.?* bis worth. But with Hie foun- 
proceedings are published? the fin 0 ?- of jJ 1 ? Em l ,i,e !l e began to 

twentieth volume is on Polvbius dl;J Livoiir. Hrs style was 

an appropriate choice, for Polybius n?i as5 - icu c a ' ld . lle was very long, 
hi ill self knew many years of exile P l0nysil,s °E Halicarnassus said that 
and enjoyed the learned discussions !L2?a ‘!i ,akc ? whole day to list 
?f l J} e circle; of Greek and Roman I?? ?. ul * ,o r* whom no one can read 

fj£« cll !?i s w ^° B^nered round his IcH^^ IO l le end ’> H is an inter- 
frleljd ahd protector, the Roman ®^ nn ® question why,.- of the nine 
aristocrat Scipio Aeiiiilianus. names he mentions, only Polvbius 

The writing flf history iuantimdiv 5n?'? S ev - en ln P«»'t- fit is' also 

was generally claimed' as ihe^pri K? t i ,lfi qu *fcUftii why Diony- 
•«i;ve of those who made it- DractT Put himself on the list, 

cal experience in politics as P Po!v" !,!v h ,1S ■] ,,oth ] e1 ' matter.) Chance 
bius. insisted, is- superior tn H nv P la y*-’d a part: behind the 

.amount of library research vX t? manuscripts -and excerpts 
■distance also was Tecded W? ZEV ?- J - ,e ^e manuscript.' It 


i'ecomnien- 
aiteiitioj] as 
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Brave 

blunderer 


D(lNAI.I) IIIOA1AS ! 

Charge ! Hurrnh ! IIui rah ! 

A Life of Cardigan «f Balaclava 
367pp. Rom ledge and Kegan Paul. 
E5.BI. 


The honks wltich bear mi Cardi- 
gun’s career— the Charge, the 

affairs with ladies, the savagery of 
his coin m il n cl of the Eleventh Hus- 
sars, ilic arrest of n brother of lice r 
for placing wine on a mess-table in 
a black hoi He instead of a 
decanter, his duel mid trial in the 
House of Lords — would make an 
impressive stuck in any library. Yet 
hingi'anhies of him _ would not fill 
sht 


many — . .. . .. 

men sitting in a big mom. On Momtgliano s new lecture, Pnly- tiie Rreuiest iniiviri^.rp in 1 , "J 
one side there was a big heavy ! ,I,IS Between the English and the lory the means bv wli it-h" n?? i 11 '^ 
window, in i lie middle of ihe /m*s, is an excellent example of , i s 1 0 tli e « ^ > il » 1 ,1 » *" e 'j *? d 
room stood a big heavy table. J. IS "Mihptls in cultural history. Hie space of fiftv-lhiee vm «° ,V ei 111 ’ 
The window liad not been opencti 1 racing ihe story of the Greek his- - r . ’ ee y caiSi 

For many years. On the table mrian Polybius since his redis- . 1 ,\ e . S|,,I '.V also Imd pruciical 
there lay heaped up r neatly sep- ^' ol ' e |'.Y* be shows the influence of lll, P« | cuiions 1 I'oly Iii us shares 1 fie 
arnted from one enoihar, many Polybius’s political ideas and of his PrWK-'jmpuUons uf Josephus, the 
" - - ' -* analysis of die Roman constitution Jew,s ‘ l ’ 


wn.ic , hktt " 

lu finish. The fire, lv 
assert that Rome had 
proclaimed himself 
Hie Decline and Fal 
Polybius stands d5 the « * 
the work; just as heffi 
Rome rose to doming 
Hu ee years, su Zosimiis M j| 

Rome fell 1.1 a short time 
lus In. story the jVeip liiston 
ei pnri to the old his, on! 

Imis, 650 years earlier ' 

Fnr ‘ Pni 1 ? 1 is . Pol >'bian hi 
roi Polybius, It was Rome’! 
mins which explained her 1 
Zosunus does include 
attack on Byzantine despo 
basically for him it is ih* 
ot pagan rituals which 
Rome s fall. For ZositnuL 
not control liis destiny - 
Hie stars and divine will 
world — his view of hist 
Irrational ns that of ]i| s 
contemporaries; but, where 
Hie triumph of God's vrilL 
only the neglect nf ihe 

Zosinius’s pagan world Is ■ 
one, whose lines si retch back 
than a century to Greeks like 
the Apostate and the great 
apologists of pHgsn Rome ' 
roiii-Lli century. Yet this J 
figure was pan of 8 wider 
ment in Byzantine 
political thought, a fen 
interest in the West, which- 
lead within a general Ion to 
ion’s reconquest of Africa ui 
and the casual destruction; 

two lust remaining centres m if— - — me w«m? *»■«- -- - — 

culture, the kingdoms of the M ,. e 1R70 ho John Thompson: one of the 181 vUnes in Victorian Life m he found in such books as j-un ip 

s ’■ Hsh* e!W Sd^*SiJ!SJX *""J 

its final anniiiilation by the splendoiirs.of thepuiiod. • - « • 

claimed to be its sHviours as4f 

true re prcscii tut ives. And ZotA. ■* n -f • 

^J5S2-5*pke thread of disaster 

how their world had aBwjr 
being ; appropriately, the ft* 


and EDWIN 


Polybius was cut up into handfllp C. SMITH 
for civil servants under CoastwOl! . 

Porphyrogenitus in the lenih*,, (be A l 
1 11 , -y, and survives only as 1 sf * 

of exuacts. _KP*b 34 illtistnitimis. William 

Frofassnr Momigliano takes ipl»-f39S 
story again with the Renin-d 
to discuss in greater detail 
bias’s reappearance iu the war 1,1 the Aepenu 

Europe It was the Floreotiue « was overshadowed by 

mail und historian Leonardo Bjwnjupaigns In more important 


mail uilU Historian l.cu ■ ^ t7»"- ■ ■■ • 

who first rediscovered \m fg «« h morn relcvunt ohjec- 
1415 ; a century later MacW^^U was bitterly fought und 


8 A. W, E. Dolby. £3.75 


H ROLF GAUTREKSSO ^ War 

MEDIEVAL ICELANDIC : ROM . 

tr. H. Pdloson & P- ” ■ edlled W 

"... trouvora maints .• 

—Rfiais Boyor, B.S5. 

£1.80 hardback, 95p paP erb 


the' shortest uF shelves. Donald 
Thomas lias seized the chance, with 
the blessing of the owners of 
Dcenc, to piece the whole story 
together and to give u sensible 
foundation 10 what was seemingly 
fatuous. While Mr Thomas might 
have nindu a little moru of bis 
hero's second wife, her exii uhr din- 
arv buok mid no less extraordinary 
ghost (Mrs Ffiiulkus) with her 
peeps into tlio austerity of Hie 
Earl’s hath room, and while possibly 
lie leans n little loo hcuvily on 
such authorities as- CapLuln 
Gronnw, the result is un arresting 
biography told with vigour and 
exemplary skill. 

The accepted picture of Vic- 
torian England— its churches 
packed and its family life impregn- 
able — is perhaps more idyllic than 
exact. Mr Thomas points out that 
the seamy side of Victorian life to 


politicians, and resulted in an nil- 
broken lit rend oE disasters mid 
botched operations 

Ihrmitth ihe . fabric «f BritUI, 
mil'iiaty history : l.ttllipoh. 

Greece, Crete, Castuloriso, Los 
uml l.eros renuiin to show that tpji»- 
licnl memories were shcirr anti les- 
sons never learnt. An iiiulci lying 
Cause ill the Second World War wa*t 
tliu riiihcr woolly notion llinl liifkiiy 
s.-.i ■ ... flm Allies 


their intention to singe a cross- 
chunncl invasion of France. opposed 
unv diversion of forces into the 
Greek islands or ihu Balkans. 
Similarly, with stiffening German 
resistance in Italy, Eisenhower 
could spare little support from the 
central Mediterranean. It is wigu- 
nhle, however, tliHt with more Allied 
cooperation strategic air forces 
might have been diverted from dls- 


thu rntlicr woolly notion inn iiurj. ; y » tnrgets In order to concentrate 

could he induced to join the Allies MW « he LufUvaffe in 

and u ” Balkan ^ L"' 1 wo^Vinuc lu Greece mid Rhodes. But the Luft- 
1415 ; a century iater wwjzr 1 , »y. imwii uu« could take im the weiirimtuu. wn< allowed to dominate the 

in the Discorsi wi ihe ^ffil?fV nalor ‘ a \ nnd l ,res : - r , lllt 

recognize liis imponontt ® g pss of Cos and L.eros and y ,llt «« 
noliticnl thinker, for lus ih wa^ mg lit the surrou tiding hi Greece 

. 1- _ .1. .r ..AM.iiintiniK is dtnPO Cost shin, nii-m-nFl- an/l 1'L‘PerCUSS 


cuncupt led to cosily defeats 
(ji l-oco and Crete mid hud senm.s 
repercussions on the North African 

* 4Ai‘J .U«. Pi* I TLTlllUtPl 1 Hlllt 


waffc was allowed to dominaie the 
Aegean, and German parachutists 
were able tn drop Into Leras. 

Peter C. Smith find Edwin Walker 


■JL in $*• b y llieir captors 
thls happened when 
.l w ? r hod at last begun 

College, U*foi ■ ^ hto the disastrous early years. 

Jgk both 

Sima Qian: WAR-LORDS. Fast 
biographical sketches «!«?" 

one of the earliest and most eg 
taining Chinese prose c!assicvj* 
brilliantly translated 


and " Cliurdii 11 continued to press weighted against d,em. 

f- ' lc, “ ry ,hm - SiSSrSB Wesson/ 0 coucern^ng 


B both world wars the It is hardly surprising ^. at t ^ rhe 6 political conduct of war. 
« fateful attraction for American Chiefs of Staff, firm in tne 1 


ta blue line 



Bn uiisiigrii nas imu u iviik 
and that consequently people tend 
to forget that -if immorality was 
often concealed it was — by the 
upper classes at any rare— equally 
often displayed. The gay immor- 
ality of these people was not fur- 
tive but brazen. Misbehaviour by 
the aristocracv was assured (even 
iu The Times) of maximum 
publicity. Charles Grevllle noticed 
that because nf tlielr behaviour 
ihe Ktmlir.h utisu.ctiicy weru 
1 vgurdeil nil Hie CniiL'ment h* 1 »« 
the last degree profllgalo and un- 
principled”. To such judgments 
Cardigan contributed. But it is or 
course a blunder to suppose that 
such escapades as Cardigan s for 
ever damaged his career. Moreover, 
while public opinion may huvo 
been shocked it appreciated that 
what was shocking wns also munly 
and spirited. 

* Cardigan’s misfortune was that 
his follies were magnified by 
politics. He was a 
Parliament wilh 
unbridled Toryism 
were out of 

w.w... - - year of the Reform 

Bill lie was electioneering in Well- 
ingborough find left the town 
“ soiled by Whig excrcriient and 
covered by Whig spittle". In conse- 
quence of his opinions he was a 
natural and recurring target for 
newspapers of the left. Although 
causing immense trouble tn the 
military authorities, he escaped the 
worst consequence of his behaviour 
because the Horse Guards realized 
the political venom behind much of 
the reeling against him. “ Hit him 


[mUcntion h ?s Hiat these cauwes are h* 0 **®^ 


uic icciiHg aguttioi 

„ ,, . j ar! oi ve successes which Britauis hard— he has no friends'',, was the 
Herr Bekker s aecg jv ■ “Countermeasures made comment of someone reading ICing- 
L-se causes are iiitnec beginning of the lake’s account of Cardigan in the 

-1030-43 nrt DOSSime 1 B D„. 9iiTi. Tlininiu wnilld 


which he concentrates. Fundamen- ^ ^ cfl0peftu ion by the Luft- 

Fr “ ok in ‘t y akllm navy l.uo wa « e , and tl.a handlcBps placed 

war aaafnst a vastly superior niari- fl|1 su ,face operations by an over; 

1 “0 - _ rr-l. .irrnr l r 


»Tp^^SpH?iu b d in German y In 
War is a wel- 
-tn the c.h^ll 
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P. Edwards. "The prospec 

titles in this 

keen anticipation. hnr dbev9B«i nn - 
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£1.96 paperback 
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structure 
make 


and 

Ger-. 


Crimea. But Mr Thoirtaa would 
probably agree that the real charge 
against l,im was that he had no 
brains; a cavalry officer remarked 
that Cardigan had 11 as much brains 
as my boot”. As Mr Thomas says, 
*f he was valiant when he should 
have been intelligent”. But he also 


and the 
String Quartet 

REGINALD 

BARRETT-AYRES 

Header in Music, Aberdeen 
University 

Comparable in scope and 
scholarship to fl.C. Robbins 
London’s great wnrk on the 
symphonies, this major bonk, 
whilst focused primarily 011 
Haydn, presents a complete 
examination of the development 
of the string quartet in Haydn’s 
lifetime. 

432 pages, 300 music examples, 
bibliography, £11.00 


The Moose 
on the Wall 

EDWARD HOAGLAND 

A stimulating collection by ‘one 
of the best “personal essayists” In 
the business ... as subtle a stylist 
as V.S. Pritchett, Norman. 
Mailer, Truman Capote, James 
Baldwin, Elizabeth Hardwick* - 
Alfred ICazin. In it he 
perceptively observes the mores 
of the animals and practical 
people -farmers, trappers, 
foresters, fishermens a 
blacksmith, a taxidermist -that 
inhabit the unspoilt countryside 
surrounding his farm in Vermont. 

£*■75 


Woodbrook 

DAVID THOMSON 

Three threads run through this 
evocative chronicle of the 
author's ten years as a tutor 
with an impoverished family in 
Roscommon in the 1930s*. the 
life and society of Woodbrook; 

his love for his elder pupil, 
Phoebe; and the inheritance of 
the troubled history of Anglo- 
Irish relations. They are woven 
together, both dark and light, 
with an ease and elegance tliat ia 
Irresistible. 

320 pages, £3.75 (Oct 31) 


It is largely 
German 
were not su 


maud. 

• miSbir ^ Were not sa duce C B navy ,a cqua| dC to 8 Britain’s was 

36 


time power. This' error is not “^pies command , 

« glossed over by Admiral 5 R * dcr ' colltra dictory orders, 

In an n I™™;! sued * 10 ” the navul many’s success in tyli^ own mucj * c '^j' ces us _ an d hero ho is echo- 
'JKsuGS * War is a wel- when the lack of larger British ™ , ■ t i ie p Br | n g Kinglake— that he was ■ abso- 

® to.the sthall number ?L-i ng th at P soa and the failure of J a P al1 s rh f r L re remarkable an lutely without guile. In fact, had lie 

{fiSi; English on the Second 3? technology were provoking bast— the _ more , qualities been devious, he might have 

fr v m - the Ger ' ?ronB criticism Sf the naval com- jf ^Sa^ ailor ivere^ot in avoided many tribulations. 

w rn rhose of his enemies, aud To the commercial mind of the 
: tf j|i he little quarrel with country, which was beginning tn he 
ftff* Beik^s verdict that his dominant when Cardigan’s career 

H r ntrv’s defeat in the Battle of began, h cavalry officer was a 

was not eve*. -j full Atlantic was due to Britain’s strange phenomenon for, as Sir 

uf Britain's naval In ® f,'" onollcation of science aud John FortSscue says, the army hod 

um of writing ” pe ‘ h pitted her by the 1935 than to any hu- become the abomination of the 

yet popular AntlnGeFman Naval Agreement. "fiSErt. The book shows good people. To this, courage was no 

e addition of .which wa.re — of tiiejumreelatloo ™wer^it treuld I^tmr 

could argue that Cardigan 
from the shadows to 
popular hero not only 
the Charge and 1m 

Arnw , interesting ngm i»c uuu.^e-. but because the public had 

that the cult of the copita] ship ” which the German High become more sympathetic to mi l- 

uiflt me . .{..i-iadfl ■ nf oortance « ■ . _»._j .. a. ..■«> : Mm vainm- and less sympathetic to 

throats of Manches- 


As It Happens 

JIMMY SAVILE 

His autobiography; the story of 
<a man. born weak and grown, 
strong, from skint to loaded. 
From hard coalface work to 
perpetual idleness . 1 
Illustrated, £1.95 


?wj!T as - M ™. 

• la h i 8 °f 

Scotland for years , »* ■ and 


7~^T7n)B' uumbers was added “5J& to RuMia b, Ik. Arctic “rffe n.ggcrd 

SOU rH-‘^|R5S;2gi ol smmtfe im □£ IkOr lorpedoes, ihe V boa's vpo ter . 

— i — i ^^S?»':!™W »*ic|i “irretrievably were unable. to gain the potetmaw .Y 


7: - ,; r '.f ' 

1 1 ' 1 * v ;1* e : ‘ * i 1 -!-* V . ^ \ *1 


Diaries 
from the Days 
of Sail , 

EDITED BV 

R. C. BELL 

Introduction by Alan Villiera 
Tiie three diaries in this book 
describe' a way of life which has 
passed forever. The writers 
come from different social 
backgrounds and their Journeys 
contrast In purpose: C. H. Clarke 
In 1834, a' man of leisure making 
a ‘Grand Tour* of the United 
States; Alexander Whitehead in 
1857, a cabin boy on his first 
• voyage; from London to 
Shanghai, as a professional sailor, 
and Edward Lacey in. 386?, a 
homesick emigrant facing an 
unknown future in Australia. 
Together they give a vivid 
Impression of what It was like to 
travel by sea In the mid 19th 
century. 

to'je 65 % 160 pages, illustrated by 
. contemporary engravings, £4.00 
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ThepoJynymic Pessoa 


Uy Rhys Uiim'ss 


I f-.K.\AiYlJIJ ITS SO A : 

Sixry I'nriugufsc l'nrins 

IVhiisI.iIlmJ ,iml oiliiL-fl liy K. Jft G. 
r.Hiinunillia 

I (.‘uiciii'f : Uniivi siiv «if 

Wales Press. £2.F>l). 


Select c«! Poems 

Tumsliiled iiihl eillli-d liy l*el«*r 
2tick.ii cl 

19lpp. nhiij-i>li Univcriiiy Press. 
P. i per pack, 7. Ip. 

Selected Poems 

Translaled and edited by Jmiuilian 
I It ifl'iii 

l28pp I'ciimiin. P.ijiri Ink f., fi/ip. 


!i suy. sum* 1 tiling for liie I'nnnmiese 
In vo and icspcLt for ilie pneiiy of 
Kormiiidi) J’essna (1888-19.4^1 ilmi 
the f.ici lie unco ivinio n “ Dufimto 
sind .Iiisiificuiinii oi Miliiar.v l>ic- 
laiur.sliip in Pnmiyal " is now 
discoimied. I mm end the progressive 
socialist mum lily Scant Nova has, 
wiih eridcni sluhs of r**lit:f , rumc 
up will) livn amusing .sill ires ,ig,iin.M 
Ssil.i/jir and his toipuriiiii'o .slate, 
.written in ihu last year of Posmi.i’s 
life. TJio nine am be gauged ft run 
I lie fll.n corse : 

Sim, A n Estudn Novo, e o povo 
Ouviii, lou e assent in. 

Sim, ism v mu Ksuido Nnvo 
Pois iS mu e.siado de cuisas 
Owe iiunca antes so vlu. 

Yes. ii’s the New State, ami the 

people 

Have heard, read and agreed. 

Yes, t his is u Now Stale 
’Cause it’s a stale of things 
That’s nevur before been seen. 

The irony heroines more hitter ; this, 
rather lh.iu ilie fact rhai the poetry 
I s iwi Pcssou j i his lies i, is whin 
inhibited publication till now. fi 
may be that il he had uni chunk 
himself m dearli Pessoa would have 
developed an a litude of gi'Oiitcr con- 
cern for social mil political even is. 

In fact, the groat bulk of his 
poetry concentrated . an mem- 
ptiysicnl problems, on the very 
meaning of existence (whether 
there is any such . moaning, 
and what it might . be) and man’s 
perception or ignorance of- reality 
Central to an iinderstunding nf bis 
nwn role is Auiapsicografio ". The 
first or three stanzas reads : 

O pnera A uni fingidor 
Pmge rfto com pie tame lire 
Uuechoga a ijue A dor 
a uor ijnc* clever.is sente. 

Tile pom pretends. 

S» completely does he pretend 
He manages to pretend he’s hurt 
By the pain he really feels. 


11 1 “'hie J’rii ujt'.i J *' cu Iclir.it lug ihe 
-'h"- hi lie A i*i-, Ah m it do Campos ivjs 
■in engineei who li.ul spent lime in 
'■l.iigiiiv . . .j, ibt- imciiy iiself is 
Ifnni i he fir.\| reading ■‘XlruJitelv 
varied in si vie nml com tin. 24 e- lead 
!"S il miyiliiiig re in force-, ilie first 
impression of diveisiiy, ihmigli 
bringing in i ho fore Ceil.iin ilieiiivs 
■ind t.ivniiriti- images ivhicli oveilap 
, i"'ii "lie mil loir in am.llier, such as 
lll.il (lie 1 1 mil is .im i-i I ai liable nnly 
in mu dreams m wiili de.uli, similar 
ill CiilllpOs .Ulil PeNSOit. I'li.oii is ill) 

■ in.igu oi life Else If in Pessoj, 
Ciniipos and Reis 

Alberto Caeim. " u mesire ", ilie 
sup posed n let il or of rlie oilier lieier- 
miyjiis, assumes an altitude of 
exaggerated deiaclimeni from ilie 
world, seeing uiily i lie eleniems 

tvilkli «_oi7inij]<“ \t i (.t mV. | jhiir ihe 
jvh.ile, urn i he ulnde iisell. I’liere 
cs mi inyslery in iiit|iiEie .ilumi : 
every thing is no less uiul no mure 
ilian ii appears «u die ,nrf.ice. 

I bus “ lliei e j> iiiL'laphysics eno.i th 
in nui iliiiihiug of any thing ”, and— 

■ ; ■ " u niiii seniitlo iiniliu iI.k 

COIS.IS 

lv el. is 
ilfiilllim 


Agt'essiie.s poliiit.is ii.is ni.a, , , , 
Wondrous beamy nf political 

cmtuplimi 

helicioiis scionlah, financial and 

ilipiomalic, 

Polliic.d .uiaii.s In ilie si reel. . . . 

Ilie poem h ilie richer for the him 
inward* ilie end that, despite his 
reject inn nf dearli in 1 lie mass of ilm 
poem, death it'ill dcsirny ilie mean- 
ing of i Ii u twemieili ceorurv and ill 
meaningless] less also ; 

l.imp.i o suor com o brace. 

irahalliudur descomeine. 
A hi/ ifn sol alia fa o silencin das 

esfeia-; 

t Iiuvemo.s rudiis do morrer. 

Wipe ilie sweat with vour arm 

unhappy win 1 her. 

1 he sun's lighr smoothes the 

silence nf the '.pin -res 
Ami we h II imisi die. 


The polymorphous A 


By Rex Last 


IIANS All I 1 : 

Hcsiiiumelle Hedirhie 
Volume 2: Cedichte l'J.TM'in?. 

-**PP- Ziiiich: Mie Arche. DM 28. 


rp^ 

J'le liiihlt niich aus 

& r-i m 
j! nnderinines me lrr '"^ r.*T 
1 l,|oad, « my dreams.) 

A n* rcjtdrds i he 


^oj CHAP-BOOK CUTS 


After the revolution 


s inplt- u it fity" which , !I 1 ,Iv , UjS }> 
asironoinicai ici iil Sc ?- bu " ,, “ 


Alter an inierv.il of over a decade, 
ihe second volume of Hails Arp’s 
poetry 


stale 


. . ' Cl »‘. is in a 
ri balance beiwe 


Colleued German 


HUM, 

and decay, life aiidSh 'm^r 
ihu most basic itrincinln ll'i VM 


appealed will) the li>| labnr.ii ion of initi.itedlrom “ 


njo li'l'eill Si* mi ilai ocullu 


nn-iiiiiiig ui 


nuMiiing 


■ , . [lie only hidden 
ihnigs 

Is llieir having mi hidilo 
zll all .... 

taeiro’s jxosaic self-assurance 
call become re puli live, and his osi- 
lion is niusi obviously vuliier-Mlo in 
tile reader's qiicsiiening wji-. a ip.m 
sci cnnvinced of the point L ms:k> is of 
(.•very tiling shun Id hotlier ivriiiug 
poetry. Nevurihele.ss. sonic of ihe 
poems are permeated with I lack 
humour, such as the one which mm- 
plums jn pained tones of ihe niy- 
ihveller disturbing Caeiro’s mrid 

ti'miquiljity willi socialist propa. f . - .- . 

ganda about the poor and Hie fight , So,l,e "f , the space might 

for justice. Thinkm* n> n , f„i ia, : s . heei1 mniL ’ fnm fully used rn 


1 1 Is til is .snmhi e Mate which is 
dominant in ilie later Campus, of 
which " T.ihacai ia " is ihe best 
example. He osci limes heiwceii 
■iespnmlency at hLs lack of achieve- 
nieiu in life and annoyance that lie 
shunltl earr about failing in Hie 
“ itmI ’’ world, which for him is 
nii.-rdy absurd, like ihe scrubby girl 
valing rlmm lau-s. or “ iinnieta- 
jdiysical Psi eves ’’ buying tobacco. 

Limiiaiunis of sphcc render 
i!i. i nl: less any anempt in discuss 
cnmprdien.sivelv ilie worih of 
IVssna’.s writing Luckily, either 
I’erer Rickard's or F. F.'G. yuiii- 
i.mi II ih’s selections, with parallel 
liiigKsh ti'diislatinns and lemuliv 
inirnduciiniis, can remedy this 
deficiency. Dr Rickard’s introdne- 
tron is occasion ally in danger of 
overkill, a fault possibly caught 
from Pessoa. ilimieli acknowledged 


his widow from his sec o mi marriage, 
Marguerite Arp-Ilagenhach. A iliinl 
and final volume is on the way. 

Ibis collection, covering the vein's 
MM957, .l„„ dJm ... Tic 
definitive ; indeed, the task of 
meaningfully bringing together and 
presenting Arp’s emire written om- 
pm would hi< rule ,»f h«u reiidoiis pro. 
pomoivs. A great deal nf his work 
was published in obscure ionrnuls 
nr in very limited editions ; but the 
detective work involved in ferioiiug 
nut published and manuscript 
sources pales before the prospcci 
of nrg.mi/ing the material once 
galhered. 

Arp rejected the cnncepi of ihe 
ivmk oi an us a finished product; 
insread, lie regarded the imuliiv of 


J>t> 1 2 n 1 UU Cl |o° '*lcveVop W *ii Ch aj f 

SF'-iuJ*? 

nmural obUt^ch'a"^^ » 
li> bi id forms can cmerge,'|il t 
. mo mon h qua (re tigt-s * 

“’>«*■ sTrdks) „r. io iflkito® 

example from the Freud, pi! ft 
desvilles 
emicreniem 
iricot^es 
en Ini ne. 
l towns 
entirely 
knitted 
in wool.) 




„ . .. .. . The imerrelaiedness of all o, 

ns crealive output — sculniures, rc- tlon '.s reflecied in the way in t.iii 
liehs, pupters it cch iris, collages, and P lni ’U« unfamiliar links beii.tt 
>»Hier visual work as well as Hie !l| >4 operates .in cxpeiimcnr, 

poems and essays — as one vast living J orm nf writing which is rondiiioni 


organism which, in its unceasing and h V what might he termed “guidi 
ig paiicrus uf gruwili, ‘■hance". Language, like society 


ever-changing 
inimu-.s the wav 


justice. Thinking tearful eves 
--.Jencc Caeiro’s agreerneur, i‘ 
mini is pleased : 

But T was hardly even listening. 

. . 1 4**. * care about men 

sufferings or supposed 


And tlieii 

.... , , , . sufferings ? 

Ihey should he like me; ihev 

wouldn't suffer .... 
is uii ami-Nuture 


include mure early Campus nr 
even " Imprcssi^es do Crcpusculu ". 

His translations are marginally 
more satisfying than Mr Quintaii- 
ilha’s, l hough. io he fair, ilie latter 


essay, Arp stares that it is his in- 
reimoii to “ creaic, us the plant 
ci eates its fruit, und not re-create 
■ Jo „create, nut indirecily, hm 
tiirecrly . As a consequence, poems 
appear not only in a number nf 
ddtereiit versions, Inn also 
of one puem may lie 
unoilier. 


pans 
quoied in 


.- Va i Si,,, ? rioi J i?1 furilier compll- 


cated by the fact thal Arp wrote 
poelrv in French ils „ t .|l a, in 
r. e _ rmu . l V hanging his forename in 


aiimmnces in advance Ids Jegitlmaie .leim Jjaurs effciiilUb, th e collec- 
iiiteniiuii in “keep us close as rei ' breiicli 


"inging together seemingly 
i elated concepts in ihe hope 
sparking off new associaiions aij _ . . , 

i renting a renewed hybrid vigour. WJW . il is taken from Will 
Any ilireat to the principle <*;, twidon ; Const ahle, finpc 
Interrelatedness of ihe universe lnt-f? 
perils the whole system. By fcii 
arrogance and self-assmivefleii# 
argues Arp, man is seeking io uq 
himself above and beyond the nai#- 
nil law by means of ihe twin erik 
of “reason” and “ progress ”. Till 
more man suppresses his iratfBKI TAVI.0R lVILKINS: 
nuinuniiy and the more " civilized” 



CL 8. YKHEY < F.illior) ; 

Undersi midiiig Witlgcnslein 

285p|i. Macinill.m. N (p.ipet- 
liuck, C2.f»0>. 


li'ini. In a ciMini'L'icil. lint mm u spe- 
cialized. paper l(. Scpiircs probes 
the pu/vles nf sik , nt_ soliloquy- A. J. 
Ayer and C. Cun pc inquire in in liiu 
episiL'inology nf Wittgeiisiein’s last 
nmes On C'crMimjJ. In a paper 
wholly concerned with Truciutiu 
inattcis, H. F. McGuinness studies 
[lie sigiiifitance and sources of the 
claim i hut the logical constants are 
not proxies for objects. The only 
essay touching nil Wittgenstein's 
philosophy of mat hematics i* llV R. 
Rliecs, who scruiiniv.cs some of the 
more rudicul claims about die nature 
and practice of logical inference. 

Although no dramatic new philo 


The seventh volume of the Royal 
Institute id Philosophy Lectures is, 
fur rlie first time in the history of 
this useful series of annual publi- 
cations, dedicated to the work of a 
single philosopher. After the tsvo 
decades that have passed since the 

publication of the Philosophical It i- nttuvu .. 

eestigatians, the initial shock-waves s 0 p [i j cu f Iti s igli t s spT iVig from' this 
uf Wittgenstein's second revolution collection, many of the couirihii- 
in philosophy are beginning to be lI{J|ls are iiiumiuaiiiig and well 
ahsurbed. The fifteen essays in ViUrl |, ^luiiuy. Ii is perhaps unfor- 
Undersiiindinn Wittgenstein by .i.„. »*/;,. n^ncmlii’c {nt<%rnie- 

some of the Foremost Witlgep- 
steininn scholars in Britain contri- 
bute to Hie difficult rusk of under- 
standing the most radical trunsfnr- 


which the kirge, has become ossified, a ms 

uauiral universe is evniving. in an ‘"I ectiou of cliches ; it lias "did *. ~ ry~ , 

uiul so Arp seeks to restore it loliflAM ERIC A. N TV P& r O U H U G T& CO. 
by brineiim tncctlier J — — n - ■- 


tun ale that Wi linen stein’s Inteinie 
dime works, rne P/n7<wop/iictil 

Remarks and the Philosophic^ 

Grammar, which have now been 
...... „ - , , . , . available in the public for some 

ination of philosophy of the ecu- yc;ilSi receive no detailed attention, 
tury. No single theme unifies the p or !,i| CSL . two volumes, composed 

contributions io this collection, but h elweun 1929 und 19.44, afford 

ilie various essays cun he loosely muc j, niumiiulion of ihe evolution 
grouped tn convey iis contents. The ljk : Wittgenstein's tliouglil, a topic 
topic of continuity and change in w hich is lit lie undersiooti. 

S"? A j P I "k™A./'r.' m! Similarly, .he rria.lv. in 

White The nature of the seif a Hie secontl lory lit 

constant preoccupatiim in bmh his and in his correlate 

uiul imcr writiiiES is paruciilar of a l lent pis coiieidw 

sfa v-diarJ - « »;®5i 

S3K. w am* aSL^Ui-SK K 

Of Russell's theory of judgment, of The verifica 



AUTUMN 
FICTION 

THE ATTORNEY 

HAROLD Q. 
MASUR 

Court room drama and poignant 
love combine in a novel 
comparable to The Anatomy of 
Murder, A fast-moving story 
leads up to a shattering final 
courtroom scene written with 
the professional know-how uf an 
author who is a practising 
lawyer himself. 

November 7th 621408 £2.50 


As Caeiiu 


pastoral poet, so Ricardo Reis is an 
anti-pagan classical poet, in that, 
«r he rejects Christ, he also sees 
ancient gods ns controlled by fate 
Indeed, man is as powerful ;<s the 
Bods at the same time ns lie Is 
as nowerless as an mit. Iiue!!ectii;il 
u • fereuces between Caeirn and Reis 

*. l v!iJi , VT, e ’li 31 .' f,lll -v reflected 
si yl iM-n.ii [ly, Reis using classicHl 
neles filled with latiuate' vocalnilmw 
and syntax. 


Gi.f3.75. 


mtriilioii in keep us close as rrenclt poems, was revieu’>->l •“j ' i < iui »& > il'i u . „■ , 

possible tn ihe original text”. At 1,1 Hie TLS nn April 2ii. !%7) and lie becomes, die further he Is nwV™ l0S0l,hy l ‘‘stoiy 

'•mos he strays from this intent, 'here are strung imiiitui cunesonn * m b away from his rrue roots. Ifi®? Cornell Uiliversily I' 

Where Mr Oinntnnllhxa Hn^c . cmnn deuces lintiurwiii ii. u . .. bunds wiih llitf iialura] UfllvfiTSf 

become ever mure tenuous until the 
point is nhlmarely I'cnched at which 

he lias Irrevocably lost ccnuaci Miikfc's lectures on the philosophy 
u. At this point— which Arp fewjftry were described liv G. li. 


. ®“ l .'villi out doubt ilm most 

ol.a!'fV M,S tl,c ‘ beteronvm,, and 
neih'iiM more pn j,| IM , p if 

is Alvaro de Campos. The early 
J 01 1'iS 1 . i influenced 


Walt Whitman and Fi.hirism, 
mi hides some sum. rb ce»ehiut' 'ns 

m life. mi., Triunfrl ” 

and Ode Mui-ftinia ’’ — • welcome 

a "i oi. ups ro tli.> p«ss : mi«ni nf n> 

l l T ,,vrn * 'ndeeil 

LamjJns — ivli icli jnyfullv make ' 


The originality nf the sentiment, and 
its expression are capped only |, v 
Pessoa himself, who “ preien.'led ’’ 
, h ui * I1W, «. * of using to take a 
* “V? . ,n tivorn -»f one parricuUu- 

m 1 in w ii wn nml wnrl:i.ig 

J, 1 . ‘ ™ ’■ heieroiiynilc ” 

, . fo l, llls work. He published 
1 . hl! * ? ,vn . lw ' 1,e J, Rl nlsu under 
}i!‘“’ l,s -0 , 5vr s * lf ' OUKh l>rinci pally 
SST'S Caeitn, Ricardi 

Reis and Alva i ' 0 de Campus. 

The poems of each "anilmr” are 
thfU-rciii. and all are different fro,,. 


Where Mr .Quinta nil ha does score 
u po’flt is in his inr'usinn of “ Ode 
Truinfal ” : ^ Dr Rickard, though 
discussing it in his introduction, 
seems to leave mu the a a mil poem 
partly because of Prssna’s later 
rciiuiii'itttioii of his earlier 
extravagances. 

Rut tlie faults, such as tliev are, 
of either of lliese editions, tire us 
nritiiing comparcil in those of 
Jmiatlian Griffin’s which, having ilie 
undeserved advantage nf ininieiiiarc 
avni lability and an attractive cover 
photograph, will doubtless ouisell 
hnin its superiors. Unimportimt in 
iLsell, the transcribing of “ FstOt es ” 
with a Brazilian accent unnecessary 
111 Portuguese is iwlirtuive of the 
carelessness pervading the hnnk. Mr 
Gisttiii, 1101 satisfied with Peastia's 
1 mn complexity, manages in his 
intruducrion io make riie poems 
more difficult bv dinr of bizarre 


itino'irn bel "; een ll,e pni'in* in bntli 

el-fii 8 tn S ' l " Ill*-' poems 

lelale ro 1 ho oilier areas nf Aru\ 

creative activity: there are 1101 „„| v 
a com mu 11 modus nnvrantli ami i, 
sliarcd fund „f 
1 hemes, hui also 
winch 1 he 


imagery ami 
siiii.uiitiis in 
visual aiid ih<- 
wntreii words coinpleniuni one 
another where illusiraiions ",-m 
designed to accontnany lexi or where 
i il lyiiiigi-aphiial preseniaiion ul 
Alihi..l2 l .i ■ l,W! 11 ' S s >»4nificaiil 

Altliuiigh this col led uni can he re- 
garded as liirle more than an inter 
mi measure, it is none rlie less a 
niosr welcome venture in that 
makes Arp’s German poetry 
able to a wider readership. 

This second volume marks a 
fundamental change in Arp's mu. 
look and _ a consequent shift uf 
emphasis in his style. There are 

TWO Ull( er VlllC- t-niUtf. ir..- . 1 ..--. 


IL 

avail- 


K;-!! planter! as much ( an idem 
mAfftfl, Dwenilier 1423 ), using the 
naalotur of Hie drama where cliarar 
tyrs do net necessarily reffeu their 
crea tor's views. The article was 
anonymous. • 



e an 


. P . . eiici-iii- dii>'s I 

J!° he «-*|»>n|»lete like machine 
jo go ihrotigh life iruinipham like 
Hie latest mode! motor carl 


poetry, lacking in the rich 
imagery and interplay uf ideas 
characteristic of the earlier Uuda 
verse. 


, u ‘ understand is 

U y r, ■ Gr ‘.!f 111 omit* lo list either 

_ ..... “■* . Iii-.mric-.il ,™,„ 

SET*? X 


saiirital, as in the poem front A' ga jg^^i>yide material 
•or Ucr Sintflut (Kings ? difficulty 


iw 
Flood), 


TllJUia »•** H . i *.! J r liW «4 Mi ft UHUI, 

TIi uu -Thrill devotes . I«i 'fs tfe :*" Ce .^P 0 ^ b J r thought; 
devouring his subject. Ulunj*^ ! Uus as if the only 

he swallows ihe. last of tbcm n fiSft I™. — - 

his life’s work complete, CJ unt •; s r*'Mt trial is reshape it in 
a wav and dies: i ^ *?" his own ideas. Bin 

Arp's eoiisinmly reiieaied ^ V"* 1 Involve precisely 
ps • • ■" Pnon construction 


lilmself explicitly 


even expended In ' 5 l1d “^namism he needs lo «hare : a, ' e , th t ^nslalions so fine dark crown rif dV. 1 ' ,e ,tf11 , - 1 ! ,e i- s '"ie nf humility aim wjg* Ilegef Illm , 

liWj'V* Ca.nnus C ; e R?i S 8 »^’« v ilhosn be'e*. <|aa corrm^es-- ximpg 0 ^ J 'IT ^ ^ rld ihis'cnHecH^ f ]i " ot mean 


zieln. 


uitm. £.1.-1.* 


• We are pleased to report the 
availability- <if two fiirtfier' titles 
In on,- series of- new editions uf 
the novels of GEORGE GJSSINC. 


SLEEPING FIRES 
Intro, by V. Cnusrillas, H.9S. 

THYRZA. A tale , ; 
Ed. J. Korg, £0.00. 


And now In paperback': 

SSf '.A^TORY OF ENGLISH 
a u LI A LIS M, ed . p. Coustillas. 

} 11.25 teiotli, £4.S0). 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

PAGAN WORLD: 

THE ROMAN 
TRAGEDIES 

By J. L Simmons, ' 

Original publication, 0-75. 

* important graduate readlnR 
Choice, July/Aug- 1974* 



haping our ends 


on ibis view to he pursuing _ in 
InMuiy u plan of which historical 
ugonis are largely nr wholly un- 


f(ii-m) of transcendental idealism, 
and an exploration of rlie concep- 
tual and ethical involvements con- 
sequent upon discourse about the 
soul. 

Con dative to the philosophical 
exploration of the self is Wittgen- 
stein’s doubled preoccupation with 


aware: tlt.ii is why Hegel cua claim ntentality. The subject is discussed 
University I'res*. in lie offering a thtmdiciieu. Ihe j n diree pttpers which examine uif- 


wise, the intimate relation bet- 
ween his verificdiinntsin and tin 
form of intuit ion ism in mathema- 
tics which he developed, and the 
successive changes which his 
thoughts on semantics and nr at tie- 
ninlics untierweiu, m e a truittui, it 
little-cuitivated. siiurce of insigne. 

Fi-nfessiir Vesey. who has . so 


plan is uni ihmifilil-oF ns imposed 
uu alien iiuileriul, as in standard 
liiL'uIngii'iil accnuriis; ihe devclop- 
nieiils rniliei prnceed willi an iiinei 
dv naiu ic of their own. But llegd, 
an nrdiiig in Mr Wilkins, is i»er- 
fecily seriuu.s in urging lhaL •hey 
an- Veal, .uni I hut u» affirm this is 
in tifi'inii ihe nhiniHtf trulli ubnui 
hislurv. 


I inHer the skin 

Avsajws rs^ 1 ^jsJia^rss!. unaer me biuu 


is perilously close— mail will he »; io “oiie of the plea sanies! 
joe ted like some foreign matignau the subject he ever read", 
growth und allowed 10 perish. • iuvertheless remain in miiiii 1 
Allied with this general sense t[ »Wy puzzling. Burleigh 
iinpciuling disaster is his profouai ^nilhns discusses some of the 
grief ai the death of Sophie Taeubtff^ ‘J Hegel's Philosophii of 
in a tragic uccidem in 1943- Arp 
regarded her as one of ihe very ft* 

beings who genuinely retained 1 ' , — 

rich and living bond with the *». J'Pjsophical hisior.v is sup . fr w |, ic l, ii emerges mm 
r«l universe, and the poems hnw ^relateto other va r 1 et tesq I .. 1,1 e is in place where 

ing her departure have few equal himself said that in his J*. . J’* 1 f cnace.aed, 

in 1 heir helpless despair enprwtrf! ?* “history must be taken s,,,r,lu ■' , ,,,M,ltrs ai - 
in the siinjilesr of terms. • ^"ehave to proceed historic- 

The lighter vein of ihe earlier h - He also offered a 

verse is nut entirely Inst; bur there' JJJ" Jiinds. -of ^ historical 
is an increasing polarity. Tiie mood; ortguia! 

is either one of exuitaiioii or d», * r pugli fou. 

. reflective ’’ history, and 

l !* Philosoph ical ” h is- 
■ t " "iikins interprets this as 
jBtrely laxonomical but liier- 
inient": it represents a 
■ which, of eacli sue- 

i-EL pa,r n '. me nibers, die lower 
V'*’ material for the higher. 


ICUlltria nuu 

ttisSsSMl SSS? ^ ^ ^ hl ‘ 

remarks on psychophysical paralle- dediuitmn. 


views about mechanism ami 

which it emerges Hun 

, a 

spiritual — - - . . 

and a helpful analysis nf his, at 
first .sight, puzzling pronouncements 
a! >nu 1 necessity and contingency. •» 
which it is argued convincingly 
licit Hegel could advance a gen- 
erally necessitarian hypothesis 
uhmii 1 he course of history as a 
whole without having in say that 


LlimVir. WITTGENSTEIN: • 

Letters to Russell, Keynes and 
Moore , V „ 

Edited hy G. H. von Wright and B. 
F. McGuI ones* 

190pp. Oxford: Blackwell. ^3-iO- 


whole without having tn say mm rice 0 f philosophy at 

all historical events are nccessi- Ihe P 1 : i m bued, like 

imeil. Mr Wilkins also struggles highest level is ‘ of 


laieil 
haul 
11 


In 


make mil Hint, thougl 


its 
all- 
its 
is this 


arts, with the cha ra,; J | er 

.. philosophical theory such us author. In . "° h £, ‘ “Wittgenstein 
he atirilmies to Hegel .s no. m. 

open to direct empirical iefu- His pi'vate *- b(jth for Jts 


sense 


e , ■ a inn there is some empiri- fore, }•*'** **’, u “„d for its with from his former pup 
CC, . l | ft * cal check nil its acceptability, philosophical c u e rson aliiy. and Thirty-one letters to 
Elt ; ,l ,s vmmm in this connexion [Iluminatmn 1 * £ cral j c features Kevnes survive front l 

in Which ,hi rflls .-jdl'S'WdG-. of fils philMOlihical thouihl. Tho W13-39. They eomasn^, 


table philosophical problems is 
highlighted; and his own einoiional 
responses to his work and Ws 
friends are touch i ugly disclosed, 
Wittgenstein's Increasing comb 
dcnce in his own work, alternating 
with doubts, gloom and persistent 
fears of an early death and the loss 
of his work, are marked. So, too, is 
the change in his relationship with 
Russell, from reverential respect in 
the early letters to impatience and 
Intolerance in some of the later 
ones. One’s respect [or Russel! s 
patience, tolerance and generosity 
is bound to increase as quo gains 
glimpses of wliat he liad to put up 
with from his former pupil. 

Maynard 
the period 
no philoso- 
phical matter, but the correspon- 
- over Wittgenstein’s little- 


iii-RL'l devilled three-quarters ot ms or nn V'" ,U q 7'* Wittgenstein’s Let- pjiicai 

Ur T vr ■*>- =- g,r . 1 ■ «JSr52r=? K S*?\o°Z & SS to’ E^TanfT’in" August 

,h “" * - A * ffl VSUTX marred W 


to mg 


incideniul, importance to ihe 
empiriciii side. 

Apart from this, the n.nsi -serious 
omi.ssiun in this nmdest bin m- 
struct ive hunk is a failure «• dis 
cuss 1 he cun sequences of inLuprei- 
Hegel nn the lines suggested- 


Mr Wilkins in one place considers 

to itaie 

aSfe nf 'l- 81 *he Hegeiiun phi “ depends on man s ubihnr *° f r “V, 
H r ff 0 ,„ IOr y has an Him- the universal interest of reason , 


W :?”} object from that 
*ii other forms : it 

£ "liimata no *hing less than 

W7, j 1 Purpose of the 
J^is Lt™ Hegel iiimseir 
fat* of t « n t e xt. The ultimate 

WhVeX VVOr - ld is the realiya - 


p 


the 


means nt its 


nipn ‘“o actions und pus- 
bring. Ik” ut Hie instruincm 
SO 1 rail* .i,i* e « d al) out is whai 


and argues aguinst it that n «s 
Hegel's^ view thai the Cunning of 

Reason aliaiiis its ends 

conscious^ nitcn- 

lions 
own 

not consistent; sometimes 
that World Historical Men 
■‘iters” sometimes mat 
■’ IldVe in 


revea... — 

character of the R' eat v hypersensitivity and his neurotic 

ph FifK f seveo leuers from WUtgen- propensity to misinterpret minor 
■ l .n Russel! survive, dating from Incidents as symptomatic of alien- 
im? » *193*5 Ail but four, how- ation or disloyalty. This is strife- 
1512 Inml from the period 1912-21, ingly evidenl in a letter to Keynes 
e cf r ' C ®Srh tSie the relationship in May .1929,, to which Keynes’s 

uT Z the wo men was reply, which . has luckily survived, 
between of lhe corre . \ s a model of kindness and slightly 

5 =|v- 2 K 3 B 3 S tfSTla S BV 3 S 

-2— --.ss 

%iowm«B OB this subject are gdSble philoiphical int^est To S o deeply rooted. 

"""“.Tn t.: sometimes he says. *“ e surei m0 st nf the Important ph - ■ The correspondence with Moore 

Men tire h : c ai remarks were published gates from 1913 10 1949, and consists 
that they ‘J’VftLiedl bv G. E. M. Ansconibe bf ^fly-seven letters. The majority 
iin'dniraictt of the Idea J s an appendix to Notebook 1914- of these are from the : post-1929 


SHEEP 

JAN ROBERTS 

An exciting action novel sc l in 
the electric atmosphere of 
Greece, September 1973, in the 
best-selling tradition oi Helen 
Ale lanes and iVfury Stewart. 

U S haul and sot'tcovcr rights sold 
October 17th 62148 3 £2.50 

THE KILLINGS 

CLARK HOWARD 

A brutal, gritty novel which 
takes the lid off lYtodcrn police 
pioeedure in a big American 
city, and docs for the police what 
The Goiljittlter did lor the Alalia. 
Clark Howard wrote the book on 
which the bestselling film 
The Getaway was based, and 
The Killings will also he made 
into a film. 

September 261b 621440 jfc -75 


TWICE TEN 
THOUSAND 
MILES 

FRANCES LYNCH 

A .superb romantic thriller with 
all the classic elements of 
misplaced love, deadly menace, 
a dark secret and a deliciously 
shocking ending— plus the added 
Ingredient of an unconventional 
modern setting and a pop star ati 
one of the central characters. 
October 17 th 62149 1 £2 - 75 

FLAGDOWN 

MARY MULLER 

The fifth novel by a writer whose 
previous books: Green Teaches 
Ripen , Tree in the Wind, Cloud 
Across ihe Moon and Encounter 
at Dawn — have brought her 
international recognition. Set in 
South Africa, this exciting 
suspense novel keeps the reader 
tensely involved right through to 
its violent climax. 

October 17th 621505 £2.50 

Souvenir Press 


4 ||Y mii Ls 11 it ““wmi wiuii 

wh|rk , .Cunning of Ilea- 
mfru a® writs in its mvn 
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astucli” But if history pursues iis ° 6 buI t |iere is much advantage in period. Must of them are brief, am! 
cf.msv rtaa dli’, uf what mrin do. t \ iem in their original con- t0lUam little that h of philosophi- 

mv., i.T L t it ho ui inteiest 10 human }«{ « ca I interesi. As ui the previous et- 

conse huhu/s ' Om coiutm with ihe past . flf [he youllg WJttgen- tecs, however, the power and illii- 

^ f-nm its being partly mat' ,.?;!?■ d mL.iccupatirni with the inlnation of an extraordinary and 


] ^ e ypPlMX in tin* Hepo- aqd history r«» beconw.as bum ^ de5p| , rBre struggles with mtrac- through, 
i-.ft 'SOP pusvd its nature irvelf 
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TEjS Commett tti v*y 


Television’s ambiguous heroes 


TL S Commentary 


By Lornji Sage 


ZEN AND 
THE ART OF 
MOTORCYCLE 
MAINTENANCE 

Robert Pirsig 

'Disturbing, deeply moving, full of 
Insights. There is just the right 
mixture of madness and motorcycle 
maintenance, of the beautleffon the 
road without and the travail of the 
mind within.' Times Literary 
Supplement. 

'This book may very well be a 
profoundly Important one— a great 
one even— full of insights Into our 
mo9t perplexing contemporary 
dilemmas.' Wew York Times 

{October 2 A) £2-95 


Elizabeth Yandell 

I n Henry, Elizabeth Yandell 
recreates the secure, timeless 
world of her childhood on her 
lather's estate in rural Kent at tho 
turn of the century, It was a world 
that has long since disappeared; 
atlnie when unusual occurrences 
or occasions Involved the whole 
community. This Is a book for those 
who love the countryside, who 
admit to nostalgia In an ever- 
changing world, and who loved 
such classic evocations of 
childhood as Period Piece nnd 
Cider with Rosie. 

(October 24) Illustrated, £2 00 


BOW STREET 


Selected and 
introduced by 

Hugh Greene 

i - 

A new series of reprints of once 
■famous novels selected by Hugh 
Breens from the favourites of hla 
youth, each with an Introduction. 

Captain Margaret 

JOHN MASEFIELD £ 2 . 50 

A G eh tfemart of : 
France 

STANLEY WEYMAN ' £2-50 

The Lunatic at 
Large 

J. STORER CLOUSTO N'< £2-25 

At the Villa Rose 

A.E.W.MASON £2.go 

Coming shortly 

Sophy of Kravortia 

ANTHONY HOPE £278 

Selected ShortStories 

W. W. JACOBS £2 75 
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J There 1 * a mnguziiie called TV 
Nerves mi ihe hunks in I Is tit die 
moineiii. parmliiiK this season's col- 
led ion of American crimc hustei'.s : 
everything from Coin mho’s old mac 
u» Koj ilk’s shaven skull, nil the seg- 
iiioi Kc-d slurs, the serial men. in 
die maimer uf such nearly anony- 
mous publications, the information 
supporting the pin-ups Is enticingly 
•scanty, and the revelations are 
bunal- — Ben Murphy may be a pretty 
nice, bur ho worries a lot Through 
- iiciing, I foimd- u sense of 

„ security ”) ; Jack Lord (Sieve Me- 

CjarreiL in Hawaii Fivc-0) says: 
|- ‘ I" or me it is Slumgrl-ln." 

Nonetheless, any scrap -of smudgy 
print is a useful go-bet ween when 
one tries In talk about television at 
u decent descriptive distance instead 
uf just reviewing last week’s pro- 
grammes. Series are television's 

3 n £ tl j 0,ml hfclilood, just as current 

3 of Fairs are its factual skeleton, yet 

tlieir built-in evanescence (“ This 
tape will sel f-desti net in five 
seconds") makes them very diffi- 
culi to write about. The language of 
criticism doesn’t fit : one gravitntes 
insensibly towards the series based 
on a book, or towards the one-off 
cinematic or dramatic production, 

. where the formal values of other 
media mask the mindless flow, and 
give it a shape. The ordinary ex- 
perience of viewing, though, re* 
mams linear, near-plotless. The 
mam appetite ii encourages is the 
primitive need Tor more, for con- . 
timiity vyhat you’re watching is not . 
this or that pnrticulnr drnma, but 
simply television. 

And so even TV Heroes is n help. 

,w !t, iiiude to the ** stars ’’ reflects 
pietiy exiictly ilie extreme thinness 
of the li cl io nal firusimi involved, 
pemus Weaver .»f McCfaud (where 

hes u inursbul from New Mexico 

seconded to New York) used to be 

, ufe fios vegetarian and 

, a J IC ! sa J'. s like 

Nature didn t equip man to kill 
Or, lignin, Ben Murphy is living down 
Alias Smith and Junes (which 
sprang out of Hutch Cassidy) j„ 

1. 1 where hes the city-slicker 
side-kick uf Lome Greene, who used 
to he Ben Cartwright in Bonanza. 

H# 5t e ficti ? 11 ? 1 rol « carry about as 
little conviction ns the pubflcitv 
material on the men who play the 
parts : “ He's re me inhered on the 
force us a rare kind of policeman 
not always with fond memories but * 

“rKrPS' ^ V ' th « respect ” T1,at ' s 

Grift ; but then “Los Angeles 
police are keeping a job open " for 
William Conrad (of Cannon). Many ' 
of the actors, in f UC t, used to be 
ill the Westerns: lust week in Harr,) 

S,, j ,l1y *?anoiiin from 
Htg/i Chaparral, pale, harassed, 
bespectacled, penned In a narrow 
office, and a minor part. Their past 
roles show through, suspending one's 
suspension of disbelief. The series 
recycle actors without shame, label- 
ling them irretrievably, H nd then 

in scramble 
to feed the habit and keep the 
viewers viewing. ■ 

There’s another reason, though 
why the good guys look puriicul- 
ariy demoralized at the moment: 
s ^ e .™ lo be unable to 
provide them With a secure sense 
of where they stand, or' who - the •' 

’SSmt 1 ?. enera Y [ s - Crime, let alone 
evHseems to have withered away! 
or-Mcome so ubiquitous thatiS 

really 


viince in realism and Immunity 
t (a way I rum crude, iiuulc-rant tuii- 
- Hides, and inwards moral sophisti* 
: cut mu) ; actually jt seems syco- 
pliuiitic and opportunist. Conflict 
■ gers demoted to ” Hctinn ", tough* 
i ness has degenerated into a vngue 
cool, an anxiety mu m be caught 
liuying any character at all. 
Columbo (played with studied 
eccentricity by Peter Falk) is the 
major exception, and he is almost 
as anachronistic as Father 
Brown. His relish fur u mvsterv 
nis pleasure in the hum, his styl- 
ized scruff i iicss of speech anti ge8 - 
ure, are all cosily old-fashioned— 
though alongside his bland rivals 
ne looks daringly sure of himself. 

Perhaps the most obvious symp- 
toms of the loss of convicuuii, how- 
“i «*' e i ,,e illusionist gags that 
stand in for plots : one evening a 
few weeks ago you could have seen 
ironside stoically imprisoned in 
a Im-de-si&cle mansion ‘(complete 
with period wheelchair) while his 
assistants searched frantically for 
him m an exactly duplicate house 
inUes away; and (the same even- 
ing) Department S” were Faced 
with a. mock-up of u drawing-room 
(with forged pictures nn the walls), 
us well as Stratford Johns . 
(Barlow) pluylng the villain. This 
one ended with Peter Wyngurde 
Hiul friends drinking champagne as 
the set was dismantled around them. 
Or, again’ Rock Hudson (McMillan 
and Wife ) solved a fake murder by 
going to Hollywood, and being 
shown " how io make it look like 


' someone’s been hit by a bullet ”• 
ihe punchline here began “ Speak 
■ mg of corn. ...” 

This sort of selfconscimi.siiess used 
t.i be confined to Star Trek, Mission 
Impossible, and the various Ufo 
shows. The fact that it’s now mak- 
ing nonsense of detection is a 
measure of how the medium gnaws 
away at illusion and reduces every- 
thing to faking. The list could be 
'extended: ‘ Kojak " last week was 
swopping "scenarios ” with a bright 
student. Not tliaL there’s not a lot 
of mindless, rather nasty — nnd ex- 
pressly televisual — fun to be got out 
of these dubious ploys. But it has 
less and less to do with the old 
drama of crime ; if the series reflect 
us , as they try to, then we believe 
were being conned all the lime, and 
our heroes are gamesters. 

Pretentious performances like 
Kojak cover this up with an air of 
worried liberalism : programmes like 
Police Story are more open about it. 
Cee Zee Smith of Vice is a “ player ”, 
adopting the languages of his clients 
with awful ease, posing as a pimp 
without any difficulty ; “ You’re my 
bottoni lady, my foundation ”, lie told 
his girl at the end of the inevitable 
narcotics/ prostitution circus. U isn’t 
really that he’s a cop pretending to 
be a criminal — he doesn't have that 
many spare dimensions ; when he 
says, “That's a commitment ”, the 
effect is pure Irony. He’s unadul- 
terated TV hero, a mere working 
hypothesis, the projection of nur 
disbelief. 

Selfcnnscioiisncss — die medium 


making Its dlstorti*. 

availability of the™ " 
sian. A word like 
part of the language of hu h 

H'ld politics now: thereVm 
Phor involved, no oH 
non between fact and f|rii n J 

ittS on 

us because there is no aer 
vemion for tellljg 
fantasy apart: you 3? 
realism unless you Wj£ 
i eahty beyond your own m 
manipulate. Television £ 
pardy responsible for our c 
about this, making as aim, 
what we see is "image" w 
giving us a kind of helpless i 
tication about the ivavs w e 
and are being duped'. Findi 
the truth, tracking down the 
has become a near-impossibili 


f 


other 


Kranich 




Vrta WIlQSfl UIlQSSUm* 

ing, doggy virtues flre neatlv isum- 
prized Tn TV Hei ties: ’’ He works 
only for people: he likes and once 
farted on a. dase refuses to S 
U ? t l , hHS s °lved It.” When 
a hero has. right on his side he can 
“"Pjeasant, , flambby- 

i d i* 1 ® bur .without that 
piop lie has (o he, nice,; and keen 
a 1ow : profile. “Zero glamour” oS 

fhte™ m ^°C ak ™”l3 s.y“ 

tboufeh, even he seems profoundly 

i 1 L 5,t ii Sase ’ ^ vin * t0 sensitive 
and decent about everything.. .«') 

. j?™ vailing tone is v nervoasJ 
Wliai It’s.. me^ni io .do. is' to V make 
JOM feel, been 


(Brand name of u .piano no longer marie) 

■ Under her golden willow a golden crane 
/fiings oi»tr golden water, stencilled on the 
Ileavu I ampin brown of the solemn upright : 

Sikiire standing in a pool of reflection ? 

en. . T° k : * rumble darkly on, 

5i/i /iit> reflecting bn a flow of music ? 

Thennuh h ,'T P Wi i h &ol ? en , wirCst depends from 

Mfrrori ° H *?■' * hi,w ground, 

1111 rot u,g the chon it and worn, 

And l !h. l l l m ^ oltle , n /'*««« " wedding-band, ' 
wSjl 1 r-*® 11 * 4 °i my poor father, who 
uh forgotten f uigers played as best he could , 

oul the texts : 

S iremn *' tr ° }U d,e theiy "™ diiUcd 

earn , the wan Double carries on m moonlight ; 

the kevs ■ «'«<'■ *>™ 

Mm hare an Uni 8 flgures > l ! nd alwa ^ old 
^an, hat a amid a few tattered chords, still stands 

,c * dyum de t,um dum dum : 
lu hii Jl . bare u P° n the frozen ground 

hi his empty saucer no coin makes a sound " ’ 

sZTdTrhi l !i il l n V kt - l0W for ycars thai you 

TohiiMH, i d °t aj0urne y °f winter 
I o be followed only into Us silence 

DolSli f ?L l0W , m Vf ather "do his. • 

John Hollander 

The Procession 

And aHnJ?, 11 have waUed there so patiently 

With those lnrF' e i at pi ocess i° n Passey by 

How will you join t°Jwm U ? le WU? U hummed interminably, 

Todraioatte Si with* f lU you ^mehow try V 

':|SS*iS iJS’/F'"' 


e r ® fu se in prim a 

't •* •ciiard Condon s current bi 

0 Winter Kills provides a 
it a . nal °ey ■' it starts as an inr 
e linn of a shattering historical., 
e me assossl nation of a Preside^ 
|- step by step the researches i 
[> mat the sinister clues haw , 
r selves been planted, and lhar 

whole thing, including the pi 
investigation, is a non-event, al 

1 fiction. At the centre of the n 
a Dr Strangelove cliaracter, hi 

■ plains with total derachmeni!’.; 

I decided that In our m 
society truths did not matter, 
illusion of truth, the appear 
of truth, Indeed, let us iqi 
application of the techni 
fiction playing like sear 
upon n fancied facade of 
would entirely suffice. We 
cercd these methods in m, 
society . . . until todny, as we 
our politicians end political 
lure could not exist without 
Life ami truth have been ( 
into diverting, gripping, co 

ing scenarios. ... 

Tina very bases of detection 
io have been eroded away: 
Mr Condon is saying is that, ki 
fiction-writer coniemplares to 
piirnry life, he finds lie is « 
at a travesty of himself. Again 
moral seems to be that densm 
vividness of illusion in !l 
depends on our willingness 
believe in something beyond IK 
The television senes renuct 
fashions in ways of seei n S f 
closely and Indiscriminately, 
the detectives there are aven 
baffled and bemused than Mr 
don’s hero— but it's just this so 
weary scepticism that crniMfW 
style. With the additional lr® 
course, that it’s television mom 
anything that seems to be cor 
ing our- credulity, , } s,l ’ g “L 
ability to believe in ivhai we yy 


Annouf 


,.r*jn that pastoral, poeirv or 
disguised critique of the 

' j, r : s 6 not new- Bui muke 
Litoral itself a dishonesty, 

, - of deception, and a play 
t As You Like It is stood, 
on its head, as it is by 
'■jraii production of Lo 
,-e Mobile in Geneva. 

'tried courtiers In the forest 
ire precisely as rapacious 
sinipt as their opposite 
in jt court. Usurping duke 
mjn exile are twin-figures, 
j nolont. equally heedless of 
ViW of tlie common man 
ii iff played by the same 
a Jacques Is a cynical publt- 
,-j provides the raw fabric of 
ci exploitation with a 
tidlroDic sadness. Rosalind’s 
i* of the sheep-farm repre- 
silt brutal frivolity of the 
jil ktl Aristocrats, who are 
=j playing games of temporary 
^lai and disguise, drive the 
ffcai their lands. Arden will 
aifoll;, a Trianon. Orlando 
p Adam’s life-savings when 
i himself a fugitive, Made 
i Midi expropriated lands, he 
iudly remember tn pay them 
l From time to time heavily- 
tsd troopers stomp through 
iwi muttering Brechtian par- 
iikjui ihe true, bitter sense 

m 

Liable as it sounds, tills 
icfihe play works at several 
Being treated as transpnr- 
iiu travesty, iho tiresome busi- 
r:f Rosalind’s masculine gui*c 
:jtwt of the way. Close paral* 
tftween the rhetoric of tho 
iisd that of the greenwood 
o-e salient. The violence nnd 
* associations of the wrest - 
, ma de to inform the 
fUy. The motif of rvptMled 
, wiOD-Orlandii's, R t( s.t- 
s ‘ ,e Pherds’, iliat of the 
‘■e at the close — is ien- 
iQl and coherent, 
lost of tho music uf the 
** Murxist 1 liter pul* 
, on *ho chnnicteristi- 
■ k an ]l? trn 'Wiaiiim m the 

fivi,' 1C u r Il,l R°' s 

Huro - Hl,t Mit-ltt* 1 
lS hls y°u*iR troupe have 
excitement in a i CX i 
^‘■ onveminmilized. 


Go 


Wim 
for 
Tam^ 
for. 
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f ine 

Prize: 


Down fronTu,^j^,^^S‘ u ' u,ill st fP <»' th ease 
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'tUerpretarion. 

aiiSed S « v exh lbl 0,1 of Nazi 

ESLiW lm Written 
8 «re^n Sf ? ,t,e T s frt ''ourite 

f° r the first 
15 Adolf 7iJ a i te nmnne 

^ Cb^. e8lei ;’ , Prt sident o? 
rjh„r lber j lf Art under the 



Anthony Thwaite 




\V. P. Frith’s ** Mihuly ” or “ Her First Cigarette ", which is among 192 
Victorian pictures being offered for sale at Christie's today. Frith 
painted it in 1S70, busing it on u scene he observed at Hamburg the 
previous year, and later noted ihai he was " mercilessly attacked for 
painting such a subject at all”. 

“ewiu Gesumie und Sclionc” has 
lint pleased all present-day Gorman 
m l [overs, nnd a Wiesbaden lawyer 
has been gathering signatures on a 
petition io boycott the show, on 
the gn in mis ih.it such iiiiintiiigs 
" advertise Na/i tli mights ", The 
Kuiislvcreiii, however, lias prom- 
ised that there will be explanatory 
notes to guide visitors in “seeing 
properly ’’, The large crowds .stand- 
ing in from of Ziegler’s nudes may 
nm need guidance. 

Tin* other exhibition has been 
nionnied jointly by the Hamburger 
Kimsl hallo iind the Dresden Sm.it- 
liclio Kunsisanuiiliing to mark rhe 
2ut)rh anniversary of the hirih _of 
Caspar Davit! Friedrich (1774- 
IK4n), i ho most arresting Romantic 
painter of Ids epoch. The poet and 
play wrip.hr Heinrich von Kleist said 
of Friedrich that looking nt ms 
landscapes made him feel as if ms 
eyelids had been snipped off.and the 
ninety-five paintings and 137 sepia 

SETS ■BSjafflilSf “priK Master of Jel,n efEhhem 
lion) have that effect in Hamburg, (d J33C) in Westminster Abbey. 
The exhibition closes on November 

3 and opens again in Dresden two 1? npiMn ilf| 
months later, where apparently it O-CIIIK UU 

will also change its significance. In ° . . 

Hamburg Friedrich is a painter of "From image-making to true por- 
nrofound religious conviction, tralture” is tlie theme at ine 
according to H. Bbrsch-Supaii, or MediaeVal Face , " n exhibition at 
the inheritor of a long tradition of die National Portrait Gallery (until 

landscape painting, as’werner Hof- January. «)■“»« 
mann. the editor of the handsome are photographs, ratiier tna " . l " e 
Und expensive) catalogue, sug- objects themselves, for how other- 
S But? in the "Workers and wise would it have been possible 
Peasants State ” east of the Elbe, to have arranged for J m ?ps from 
Frieddch’s work stands for the dis- Fontevrauit 0^ We|m!^ Abbey 

KSS ,m a°;’ 1 the ■Wf - - b Xe 'rche?^”c 8 athe ® M 

democratic ravnlutlon. "^'^UTbMn'Lulht facito- 

Friedrich would no doubt have £££ ? The penalty paid for this is 
enjoyed the discrepancy, for he j o£ so )jdarlty and of scale ; 
had a good deal of fun mystifying ^ effigy becomes a detached piece 
his admirers. In April, 1820, two flCU ipture, the illuminated menu- 
friends visited his studio and saw scr i pt a poster. 

for the first time the eerie little Notable amopg the princely fBces 
picture “ Zwel Manner in Betrach- ^ Jofan orcharcfs effigy of Edward 
tung des Mondes” (Two men Jo I[r ^ its fine balance between 
contemplation of the moon) which rea |j sm (tradition it was 

shows two still, cloaked fi8 ure ^ modelled from a c f st ® ft ®r 

watching a hazy moon through the death) an d fancy jn the flow of 
branches of a suitably gothic fallen rhe hair ^d bearf Wesmiinster 
tree. “Sie machen deraagogischo Abbey’s effigy .of Richard II reveals 
Umtriebe” (they are engaged in „ face of intelligence and sensibil ty, 
revolutionary aaivities) Friedrich ver y different from the charming 
explained. Even better is hls st ylizBtlon of tlie St - Albans 
py nlimfirion of the three extraordin- chronicle. One cqn see a hint of 
ary, almost identical studies of Modigliani in die exquisite beauty 
wooden crosses by the sea: “On e Q f rhesk*^ 
naked stonv sea-shore stands tlie Grymbald Pauncefot, and of Bran 
cross on a rock, to those who see it Clis \ or Epstein %ul 

Friedrich would also ha|e o n ^ ^ Renaissance, and it 
demanded the last word, »"d ber W t period in the shape of 

It is — hls view of his ’rnnHartl’s early Tudor master- 

poraries as arnsts : ‘ Tbey want pf^os tb^T the exhibition drops its 

-portray a rock in the and. pro- 
ducc'- a stodo "4n the water/' • : ■ *** ■ 


Glottal 

knots 

As even ilie nmii insisicnily thick- 
skinned Simplicissiinus iiniong 

irtiigue-twi-sting cuthii.siast'! must 
twig, it takes several spoonsful of Dr 
Wernci's to fix (lie false teeili in 
place ere one embarks on one of 
Britannia's special-issue iliciiun- 

testers (unless one’s blessed wiih 
one’s natural gaashurs, in which case 
this iIuiiirI confection, destined as ii 
would thus be for interstices as yet 
non-existent, would be superfluous, 
not to say supererogatory, an otiosity 
in excelsis.) No great self-oxhorm- 
tory effort, however, is expected to 
have to be expended in emiuciatiiig 
the limp spit-inducers so showily sal- 
vaged from speech’s scrap-heap by 
one Schwarz, Alvin, in an nnliisioric 
anthology entitled A Twister of 
Twists, a Tangier of Tongues , pub- 
llslied last week by Andre Deolscli. 
(128pp. £1.95, paperback, 9!»pl. 

Though one’s loth to say Schwarz 
lias clotn oars, or io supply such epi- 
glottis-snarl ers us he’s surely missed, 
one feels a king-size chance has 
slipped hls grasp in this instance. 
“ The sixth sheik’s sixth sheep’s 
sick”: " Miss Smith dismissoih us” 
(whither, tlien, the Leith police, one 
asks?); even tlie American uuitiiiiL 
“ I’m aluminuming *um, inuin ” — 
these still send shivers up aesthetes' 
nnd thesaurus-skimmers’ spines, 
making sundry ] ispers seethe. But 
ihe skilled .palate’ll not lie taxed by 
the rest; nor is the ribaldry therein 
implicit particularly crippling. 
Feeble international contributions 
fail la include the Italians’ en- 
tranclngly mammalian “ Sopra la 
panca la copra la campa; sntto la 
panca la capra la crepa ”. The book’s 
cover Is got up like * work nf A. A. 
Milne ; but Pooh’d have pooh- 
poohed attempts to purloin h style 
rliut’s strictly, literally, illiinltubly 
inimitabln. 


Simple 

souls 


An excuse (if any were needed ! fur " 

f ioiiig to Amsterdam this weekend ) 
s ilia exhibition at the Siedelijk « 
Museum which closes October 20. 

“ De Grote Nai'even ” assembles, 
together with some marvellous < 
Dmiunler Rousseaus, many equally ’ 
enjoyable hut less familiar paintings 
by Vivin, S^raphine, Bauch ant and ( 
Bombois. Apart from the historical . 
accident thHt they were chosen by 
Wilhelm Ulide for the exhibition 
“ Painters of the Sncrfi Coeur " in I 
1928— and the monogruph which fol- 
lowed— what else do they have in 
common ? At first one looks irre- 1 
verently for some simple visual ; 
criterion: all the men wear hats 
and moustaches, nobody's feet touch . 
the ground — but this does not cover, 
for example, S£raphlne’& flower 
pieces. Uhde refers to a " lack of 
Influence front any tradition of art 
history", and certainly there is a 
bracing contrast to several of the 
modern American or British works 
in the museum, which are concept- 
ual* comment on what some critic 
has said about a Joke of Marcel 
Duchamp’s. But what about Rous- 
sea’s . " Liberty summoning the 
artists to the 22nd exhibition of 
Independents ” ? And Bombois’s ' 
circus studjes are no more naive 
than a camera. 

Those inclined to conspiracy 
theories will perhaps postulate a 
clandestine academy, with its head- 
quarters in Haiti or Bosnia, sedu- 
lously fostering the techniques of 
naivety. But why are there no naive 
writers? There are false naive 
writers, writers at whom one laughs 
for their unconsciousness of wnai 
they are saying (Daisy Ashford, 
Mary Desti’s biography of Isadora 
Duncan), joke bad writers like 
McGonagal) Or Amanda Ros. But 
apart from books written for child- 
ren or by children, or tlieir counter- 
parts by reason of physical or lin- 
guistic disability (The World of 
Nigel Hunt, No Heaven for Gnnga 
Din, some soldiers* diaries), there 
seem to be few unsophisticated 
writers who are read without patron- 
age or condescension. (My Secret 
' Diary is a special case.) Is it easier 
to wield a paintbrush than a pen 
unselfconsciously ? Or are literary 
* •> sbhbels" lMutdei'--4» -evade- ?'***“<•“'* *>■*»* 
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Too Proud to 
Fight 

Woodrow Wilson's Neutr;iliiy 

Patrick Devlin 

l.mii l'Ji\ tin’s ( liviuv is ilie 

rniuguiVL' ul'ihc l-i tiled Si.iiis iniu 

i liv inlimuion-.il world w iib Inr 
ciiii v into the l ; irsi World W.ir in 
i ii 1 7. The mil imI chai.iucr is 
Wm ill row Wilson, ami -.is the %iury 
uiiu imls bis clur.iU vi' Ikldiik-s * 
part of l lie story itself. Lucid, lively, 
and searching, ibis bool: can ic-.s 
authority as a major studs of I lie 
iiiiisi monicnious luillv til the (jrc.it 
War: ilie bailie for Wilson’s mind. 
Illnsirjivd jf]i)'75 Oil -A* 

Our Future 
Inheritance 

Choice or Chance? 

Alun Jones and 
Walter F. Bodmer 

Recent advances in genei ics. biology, 
and medicine have impon am social, 
elbical, and legal impbcaisnns as 
v. ell as being of great scientific 
interest. 'Hi is book is canct rued 
with suine oftlic must sigiiificmt 
topics: arlillcial insemination and 
fcrlili /iiiion of humans ; genetic 
screening and selective abortion; 
organ transplaululkui; genetic 
engineering and cloning. The issues 
ure presented dispassionately anil 
intelligibly, fa paper covers fa ajj 

Film Theory 
and Criticism 

Introductory Readings 
Edited fay Gerald Mast 
and Marshal! Cohen 

These a nicies present clearly and 
coihisels the essential elements of 
tilin aesthetics ami crit ieisnt. 

Wiii ers represented include .such 
iulliicuti.il then lists as Arnhcim, 
Hrr/in, lialaxs, Lisenstein, and 
Kr. icauer, as well as mure popular 
critics - among them James Agee, 
Pauline Kael, Andrew Sarris, Susan 
Suiiiag, Parker Tyler, and Robert 
Warshuw. Paper covers £i'«5 
OUP AV/i’ York 


Seven Theories 
of Human 
Nature 

Leslie Stevenson 

This is an introduction to what 
Plato, Christianity, Marx. Freud, 
Sartre, B. F. Skinner, nod Konrad 
I Ajrcnz hsvc to say about the nature 
of man. Tlie uni Tying theme is the 
four-part structure which can be 
discerned in all these views of 
human nature : a background theory 
of the universe, a basic theory of the 
nature of man, a diagnosis of the 
human condition, and a prescription 
for the ills diagnosed, fa paper 
covers 75P 

Redistribution 
with Growth 

Hollis B. Chenery 
and others 

Many developing counirics have 
achieved high rates of economic , 
growth during the past decade, but 
this has often brought tilde benefit 
to the poor. What does this imply 
for development strategics ? Can a 
more equitable distribution be 
brought about without slowing 
down the national rate of growth ? 
This book suggests a new approach 
lb these problems. Paper covers 
fa-40 . 
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Bukharin 

Nil. — As ime who has learnt ninth 
fr<im »■: II- Cart’s writings, [ am 
please. I that he lias taken time 
from liix own work in write a 
lengthy review of my Bukharin and 
the Bolshevik Hu volution (Sept- 
ember 20l. I am pleased also that 
he has hud several compliniuiiidiy 
ill i ngs to say abuul my book. 

Bm the mu in thrust, of Mr Carr’s 
review is strongly critical. fn 
p.it iirul.tr, he "cannot share" my 
*• pet %|wi i ivi* " on Hukiurin's role 
in ISnMiwik politics a ft el Lenin's 
dojlii At i.ssiie is my conclusion 
ili.it in Nil- $ real factional uial pin- 
liiamiii.il ir disputes over " luiilriin” 
jorinlism " in Soviet Russia in the 
192IK i.ukh .ir in’s ideas ami policies, 
mi i Tun sky's, were the clear mi cl 
ptipLihu aliei native ru Stalin, mill 
that in i lie I c *30s Bukharin, again 
uni Trotsky, herailie for Bolshevik:. 
tin 1 in selves I lie foremost living sym- 
bn] I»r iiunSlulinlst Bolshevism. 
Thmr’h this conclusion is only one 
aspen of my biography of Uukli- 
arm, ii i* dearly u revisiuni-.i 
one. di reeled against the notion 
thill party politics and Hi inking 
after I.eiiin may he undcrsioud 
chiefly in terms af the rivalry be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky. Mr Carr 
terms this revisionist argument a 
“ fn mas lie cluini ", 

No one familiar with his work 
can lie surprised that lie protests. 
Mr Carr’s low opinion of Bukh- 
arin'. i m pot lance, central io his 
treatment of the 1920s, rims 
through his History of Sonet Rus- 
sia. fioni the dismissive biographi- 
cal sketch in Volume 5, to the 
brief mid oddly titled chapter 
{“The Right Deviation ", without 
the inverted commas.) on the 
Stalin-Hit khurin struggle of i'jrS-24 
in Volume 9. He reiterates ami 
defends that viewpoint in Ills 
review, emphasizing that Bukharin 
was a weak uud ineffectual polit- 
ical leader. ' 

This is not, however, the real 
Issue, ns Mr Carr, surely under- 
stands. Nowhere -do I argue, nor do 
I. think, that Bukharin should he 
viewed as “ a great lost leader ". 
Indeed, my conclusion is rattier the 
opposite: weighed against the polit- 
ical importance and popular appeal 
. of his moderate, evolutionary pi o- 
grammes, which were based on 
NEP ns a viable road to moderniz- 
ation .Hid sncialism and which 
drew upon Lenin’s last writings for 
legitimacy, Bukharin’s personal lea- 
dership qualities were woefully in- 
ad equate. The real and important 
question is not the relative abilities 
of Bukharin and Trotsky as politi- 
cians — both were trounced by Sia- 
lin — but the relative ' strength and 
popularity, in the party and in the. 
country, of their, respective poli- 
cies. [ present considerable evi- 
dence in the bqok to show that in 
«« 1920s,, and still more i n the 
rlia m-o- rammatic ideas assn- 
cutied with Bukharin were Fur 
sti' impr iii t],i s respect, an eval- 
uation that even exiled Trotskyists 
came reluctantly to accept. ■ 

Mr Carr ignores this historical 
evidence, raising Instead three 
objections to my "fantastic claim*’, 
lirsl. ho says that Trotsky’s 
obsesMon ” with Stalin "pervaded 
and coloured everything he did and 
wrote ” as an oppositionist. This Is 
doubtless true ; but it speaks only 


ai Tint sky us hii Iiidii-idual ;imJ 
■».iys limbing ahum the actual polit- 
ical siiu.it in ii in the party or iJie 
country. Second, Mr Carr dismisses 
Bukharin as merely Stalin's “ zea- 
Icms hunch man ” iu the I92i)s. How 
f.ir this is from the truth, 'and huiv 
pen. iiiusive is my accmtiiL of thu 
Sinlin-Bukhailn d u uni v irate as an 
Liiitlieniic coalition of .uiioiioiiiuui 
leaders and groups, only the render 
can decide. But n .should be noted 
that Mi' Carr’s characterization is 
hardly consistent with his own 
admission, in the review, that dur- 
ing this period the leadership was 
i'.iib.wtng “wli.it may he leasunaMy 
Called Bukhari it’s policy 

Third, Mi Carr offers against me 
(he I’emiii'kiible opinion that Stalin 
never regarded RnkJiiirin .us “n se- 
rious rival ”. ff lie means Stalin 
was always confident 1 1mt lie could 
oil r-n iu no on vie Bukharin, lie may 
be right. But if lie means Stulin 
never felt threatened by the poli- 
cies and general mitfmik associated 
with link ha tin, lie Is plainly wrong. 
Among ill her tilings, from Bukh- 
arin's political defeat in tiic loa- 
der-ship in 1929, thru ugh the sus- 
tained public assault on his “ right 
devintiunism ” in the early 1930s, 
tu the extraordinary defamation of 
Bukharin’s entire career at the 
nmorious Moscow Trial, nf 1938, 
Stalinist polemics against Bukh- 
arin’s prog ram tu, t etc ideas 

exceeded in volume, scope, and in- 
tensity all (lint hud hccn levelled 
against those of the Trotskyist 
opposition. Thus, for example, Sta- 
lin's famous slogan of 1930 : “ The 
righr opposition is the most dan 
gei-ous— greater fire to the Right ". 
This simply reflected tlic fact that, 
while Trotskyist ideas enjoyed rel- 
atively little sympathy in the parly, 
Bukhari i list sentiments were rife. 

r think Mr Chit will agree chat 
this is not a ana]] ur pnirisun ques- 
tion. It re rites direct lv to our 
understand! ir' of the original Bol- 
shevik muv 'inent, the pructical 
Alternatives to Stalinism in thu 
development of Soviet Russia, and 
ip whether we continue to regurd 
Stalinism as the mainstream ur 
Inglcul continuation of the Bo] 
shevik revolution. It has also a con- 
temporary relevance, for it is 
surely pccrlnent that iatter-da.v 
Snviet reformers and anti-Sralinist's 
have largely echoed ideas identi- 
fied with Bukharin, nut Trotsky. 

Finally, a small factual matter. 
Mr Carr complains that I cite the 
English- language bibliography of 
Bukharin's publications rather than 
the " more complete and systematic 
German edition”. His inference Is 
incorrect. There are three Buk- 
harin bibliographies. The original 
English edition (1958) was super- 
seded by a German edition (1959) 
which, however, has since been 
superseded bv a new and more 
complete and systematic English 
edition (19S9), which is the one i 
cite. 

STEPHEN F. COHEN. 

Department of Politics, Prince- 
tun University, Princeton. New Jer- 
sey 08540, USA. 

Sir,— Your review (September 20) 
of Stephen Cohen’s fascinating bio- 
graphy of Bukharin leaves us all in 
debt. While we have plenty of 
material for understanding some- 
thing of the personalities of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Stalin and other leading 
figures of the period, we knew 


Bilk 1 1. 1 rid uiily hv hi, two bunks: 
The Economic I' he in y of the 
1, as are Class and Historical 
A/t Ueriulisiii. Iii>i published in 
Moscow iii 1921. 

Those lvlm fulluwed the events of 
the Him ten .veins uf Soviet power 
were well acquainted with the vacil- 
lations of Bukharin in that turbulent 
time, when there was more viulenl 
disagi cent cm both in the Party mid 
in the Comintern titan is generally 
realized ; but wc thought only in 
terms of conflicting ideas, except 
that the volatility of Trotsky was 
well appreciated. But the pliability 
and softness uf Bukharin has been 
something uf a revelation. 

It dues not explain, however, the 
mounting criticism of his theoretical 
position, right through the 1920s, 
both of his economic theories and 
his materialism. This was nothing 
to do with the attitude of Sralin, and 
moreover does not seem to have any 
cun iiex ion with his personality, 
finite the contrary. From that pnini 
uf view lie uuglii to have tunieil up 
in the idealist, Dchurin faction, 
whereas he was the dogmatic and 
unchanging exponent uf the 
toughest and must philistine form of 
mechanistic mu ter ml ism. 

It is u pity ihal Mr Cohen did 
nut tell us something about this ; 
fur, although this Lendc-ncy con- 
tinued to have wide currency among 
both "vulgar Marxists* 1 mid bour- 
geois positivists, and long pro- 
vided critics with a version at Marx- 
ism thin was particularly easy to de- 
molish, it was from the first sub- 
jected tu severe criticism and even- 
tually repudiated not only by the 
Party but by men of out standing 
intellectual standing who often dis- 
agreed profound I v with Parry ortho- 
doxy — men like Gramsci nnd 
Lukftcs, both at that time members 
of the Party jiuI Gramsci u member 
of the Comintern. Since then all 
but the philistine fringe of oid- 
fusliioned materialists, su vigorously 
castigated by Marx, have regarded 
Marxism ns totally opposed to 
mechanistic materialism uti the 
ground* ihut it leads to historical 
tutulism, to (he elimination uf man 
from social change and the denial 
nF the creative function of intelli- 
gence, uf ideas, in the struggle for 
socialism— even Stalin, in his single 
cniilributUm of anything of value 
to Marxist theory, argued for the 
indispensability nf ideas for revolu- 
tionary advance. 

Butli official Marxism and, I 
think without exception, all reput- 
able Marxist theoreticians from the 
192fls through the past half-century 
have repudiated the materialism 
that reduces the movement towurd-. 
socialism rn meiely technological de- 
velopment based on the unconscious 
furccs of history working positivist 
fashion, solely through niitiirul law 
— "reading, a conception of the 
world into n mechanical formula, 
giving the impression oF having the 
whole of liisrory in one's pocket " 
(Gramsci). 

It has, I believe, been established 
that neither Marx, Engels, Stalin, 
nor any reputable successor in the 
Field of theory ever maintained such 
® P' Wilton. It was the rejection oF 
this form of materialism, not his 
rejection by Stalin, that was the occa- 
sion oF the decline of Bukharin's 
reputation as a theorist long before 
his arrest and death in 1938. 

JOHN LEWIS. 

28 Lens i de Avenue, Muswell Hill 
London N10. 

Irish Earls 

Sir, —The "Sussex peer ’’ who 
published Drifting Towards the 
Breakers l iu 1894, after whom 
Commentary inquires (October 4), 


Aicluccctiir.il historians have often noted the puzzling 
plu-in micnon of die startling baroque .itcliticciural designs 
delayed in the toiub, facades .-if Petra in. southern Jordan, 
.md in other, later, Rom. in buildings iii Svria and North 
Africa. Comparisons haw been made between tytli century 
baroque churches in Koine and the monument:. of Baalbek 
.mil Petra, but no. one has previous!) attempted systema- 
tically to investigate tlic nfigjns and evolution of this 
kiroquc architectural style in Classical .lmiquity. In cimue'w. 
■ind absorbing sinvey, Dr. Lyttelton sets out to cluuc tliii 
development, using techniques of ‘stylistic analysis and 
placing jiitriiciilnr importance on tin* cinergcucc of local, 
regional schools of Architect tire in chv c,istcnt pjovjiiccs of 
the Romm H nip in*. ' ■ 

Sutilic.-. in rii.’Cfivu ,4rt jud Ar.-fuu'vl.yy 

Wirli phftogr.iplis .uid 52 line drawings 10X7J iiis., 

ISftM n 5«>i ► X'rj.50. 


Architecture 
in Classical 


MARGARET LYTTELTON 


iSJThames and Hudson 


was Henry Nnrtli Holroyd, thiid 
and I list Earl of Sheffield, us ac- 
knowledged in Iiis L-nii.v iu 1V7 jo’.-i 
H7io. And since yuu’ie preoccupied 
wirli Irish ejrls, may I correct the 
description uf the bookplute 
designed by Jack Yeats which is 
illustrated 111 the same issue? The 
pliiic would belong to the family of 
the last Earl of Ucsart (not Dursc-i, 
as printed), sometime Director nf 
Public Prosecutions, much of 
whose library was destroyed by 
Sinn Fein lie is. 

R. T. HINES. 

Selwyn College, Cnnihridge, CB.l 
9DQ. 


‘Prosecuting Crime 
in the Renaissance’ 

Sir, — In hi.s review of my hook, 
Trnsecutinn Crime in the Renais- 
sance (September 20), Professor G. 
R. Ellon has .somehow fallen into 
confusion on a straightforward 
matter of fact. While persuaded 
that “ the work is thorough and 
convincing", Elton pretends to 
have dciecied a gross error. The 
bonk, lie says, " reads Acts empow- 
ering JPs to inquire into and try 
this in that type of case to mean 
that they were instructed tu cun- 
duel lIiu kind of examinations in- 
tended in the Act of 1555 ", 
whereas of course “ inquire " In 
these Acts always refurs to inquiry 
by jury. Elton is quite right to say 
tltal “examination’’ is nut 
" inquiry ", Hu is wholly wrong in 
claiming rlnil my book overlooks 
die distinction. In until, all thirty 
one of the Acts discussed in the 
hook (at pages 56 to 77) explicitly 
provide for the JPs to proceed bv 
" examination ’*, and the hook 
emphasizes how often these Acts 
preserve traditional " inquiry ” pro- 
cedure as an alternative. 

JOHN H. I.ANGUF.1N. 

The Law Sciinnl, Uni vet si tv of 
Chicago. 1 1 1 1 East GOth Sireei, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. USA. . 
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‘Paris Poitbelle’ 

Sir, — Whilst I agree with much nf 
what Richard Cnbli writes ulmul 
desmiclinn in Paris over the ptisi 
few years (in bis review of Georges 
Pillemotit); Paris Pnnhelle. Or in bn 
4l, I feel that the Fnlluwing [xiiuts 
may he worth im-iitimiing. 

First, ii would be unfair to single 
out sele destructeur us the only 
cliarictei'istic nf Gaullist udinini- 
siratiini. Credit must In- given to 
Andre Muhuux for cleaning up and 
. restoring nuinei'ous Paris nionu- 
mems such as Nut re Da me Cathed- 
ral, the Pimthdun nr the Ministry 
of Navy on Place tie la Concorde, 
piis is a type of conservation which, 
happily, is far 1 emoved from 

museuinificatioii 

Second, it is a little facile to 
describe Baron Haiissinann or Presi- 
dent Pompidou as vandals. The 
truth of the mutter, surely, io that 
very few of the buildings we admire 
in Europe today were erected on 
empty ground, and that, in most 
cases, older architecture had to 
make wav for what was then the 
modern. Systematic conservation, 
mi the other hand, would be very 
much like out-and-out “ museumi- 
ricanon *’. Obviously, there must be 
a happy medium between wanton 
destruction and fossilization. 

Thirdly, many conservationist*; 
appear m have' an almost fetishist 
devotion 'to old "historical” build- 
ings, even if they are unremarkable, 
but will not bat an eyelid if more 
. recent, and more significant, archi- 
tectural examples arc destroyed. 

The new French Serrerorv For 
Cu t ur f. , M Michel Guy, has just 
embarked on a very ambitious pro- 
gramme for preserving architectural 
sttru which is inspired by two basic 
ideas. The first is that whole 
streets and districts should be pre- 

ifa ve 1 „ rat ^ cr than just acknow- 
ledged masterpieces * ; it is sug- 
grnted that the centres of 100 
French towns with o population 
Over 20,000 should be maintained 
(these include familiar " art " 
towns such as Avignon or Stras- 
bourg, as well as neglected examples 
or other ri-pes of urban architecture, 
such as Muibouse, Vichy or St- 
oif ni I e l' T * 1li . same programme 
will also aply ro various Paris dis- 
trjets: the whole of the 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 16th and 17ih 
ariondissemenrs. as well as the St- 
Maittn Canal or the “village” oF 
t naronne .in the 20th. arrondissc- 
mem. .... 

The second idea is that a large 
./lumber of nineieetMli-cefitury t ahd 


;wuiiHLll,-f.-«,turv laiilHine 
be prmociwl. u. ,„d ei ' 

Pi esum wht V t<!l 

iS£ f * 

Michel Guy’s 
•several buildings hy Gu"Lm 
L avinme, by Malle, j££t 
Cnrhusier and Perret. 

m 1 ) , l akt -' s Mcupiion (« I 
m Le Lm busier’, staiemenu 1 
1 10 cniisurvauoti of old 
Miould feel all the more off 
Ptu-servo this architect’, J 

JEAN-L0UP BOUfii 
r tM ,'V , 1 lac,lf * Arnbasa 
sw“is“ w,, " nCrB "' 

Sir.— Richard Cobh W 
when he writes Hut Oscar 
died m the rue Visconti, 
died 111 the nearby rue de, „ 
Arts— at No 13. which was Aq 
Hum d Alsace but now calls 
S' ii 1 Ply (if that is the right 
. L Hole, ’’. There is a planut 
side cummemoratiiig Wilde 
Perhaps Professor Cobh roi 
Wilde with the actress Adrien 
cun vi cur, friend uf Voltaire 
the Mank-hal de Saxe, who 
N11 16 rue Visconti, in 1730. 

BRIAN PEAR 
42 Victoria Road, New I 
Hens KN4 9PK. 

Jane Austen’s; 
Bicentenary 

Sir, — In cmiiiuxioti with the 
ten ary of June Austen’s biri 
1975, I have been informed 
various conferences iliac are 
held ro celebrate the occasion, 
two collections of essays that 
lie published. One of these < 
lions is to take place in April 
is rather incongruous, since 
Austen was born on December 
No doubt, centenary celeb 
are, in 11 sense, the modern e t 
lerj, uf the medieval pilgrimage 
Chaucer noted that April ay 
favourite month. But, smelly 
iug, Jane Austen’s birth sm 
celebrated nine days before 
mas, mil nearly nine months 
it took place. It is rathff. 
ilcati in celeb rn te a writers, 
ceplinn, and the shade, 01 
Austen’s parents would » 
approve nf such an intriisiw 
their privacy, though they. « 
mi doubt, be proud that i" 35 -. 
be associated with that event ri 
than with the outbreak oij 
American War of Independeiti 
l T i nin the scholarly point on 
the precise dales of birra awj 
oilier events in an authors 
important, and no writer 
aware of the importance 01 \ 
-.inn iu such matters J han j 
Austen herself. She would, ca^ 
have wanted her birihdny j 
bered on Deccmbei 16- 
have been less pleased witn T 
one who merely remembered 
her first birthday was 10 HjJ 
element of comedy m*"*, 
celebrations . might well _ 

W. BRAUg 

^W=pstS 

College of North WalM. m 
Caernarvonshire. i 


niatis personae in the old days The dance develops 


mrUFILLi KALMAN 

^Edward a. i.an«- 

Diction in 1 )' of Actors, 
ri "itiaos. Dancers, Mansi- 
Stage Personnel m 

^fiolfclfille -H-'Pi; 
fr Belfort to By/aml. 

‘ University Press. 


■oho have worked at 
Luspeare Library will 
.- iiset aside for Philip 
‘.i recollect their oivu 
£ ska they heard him 
for a biograplucul 

[tl eighteenth-century 
ciuom contained so many 
iii boxes so many inoiv 
L, diat it seemed a pity 
-A energy should be ths- 
. ,hat surely was, in 
rirai, a vision to dizzy 
i flat publisher now#- 
(ciitemplate such nil 
r fjidcularly when su 
■ agreed that there was 
[«tfcfo5s as a dead actor ? 

0 Here unnecessary. The 
i- Dr Elighfill and his 
'-who, carried everything 
-:-j will the splendid sup- 
Aiuihern Illinois Uiuver- 
■diiidy responsible for a 
,;nof lhe theatre in the 

iliey have nu,v pi u 
ifiit two volumes nf a 
s 10 be completed in 

fibf research has been 
l a Folger.it has not been 
ill and the blurb men- 
lacimpilers have drawn 
t-i« of some sixty lib- 
Lripe and America. Yet 
in been overwhelmed hy 
u industriousiiess. The 
ce interestingly written 
a us with much goml 
mil as being a must use- 
id reference. 

i? be readers, of course, 
ibmhespimi dictionary 

1 $1% the best-knmvu 
sdd be more than ade- 

lesser fry could be left 
tiSrion from which they 
ifjL Dr Ilighfill nnd his 
tub a more rigorous till i- 
pi of reference should be 
ftuid should give smtu* 


cun tit eiiii nee even tu ilinse whu Inivu 
the frail Mihstancu of ghosts. After 
all, they are the musr diffiiuli tu 
identify. 

The habit uf the day uf print iug 
only surnames in play hi I Is has made 
the task more laborious. This is 
a P parent iii a passage aim m David 
Frskine Baker, cunipiler ur the C’«m- 
piim'ori to the Pltiuhanse mid gi'aiid- 
sun uf l>efou : “The question uf pos- 
sible acting appearances by David 
linker is complicated by the 
present e mi si age somewhere in the 
metropolis uf one Baker ur another 
virtually at any given moment 
during thirty-five years in the 
middle uf the century.” Conse- 
quently, an intensive search has 
been made through wills in many 
archives from Somerset House to 
Sale Lake City, and considerable 
success Iras lic-eii achieved in sing- 
ling mil particular people. 

Some July the most zealous detec- 
tive work. A dancer at Sadler’s Wells 
was disfigured by warts and was 
called *' Bug-Nose bis real name- 
can no l be found. A Mrs Bow ley 
worked at Covein Garden Theatre in 
some unknown capacity for ten 
-.hillings weekly in the 1746-47 
season. 

Those who come to lile best 
usually nave something odd about 
them. Philip As 1 ley, the equestrian, 
is quite a diameter, and he antici- 
pated mir 1 wen lieih-cein ur y Clever 
Hans with a Little Learned Horse 
1 Iku could cmini. Henry Brown, who 
li.nl a u e.n liennis memory, used to 
give a peculiar laugh which “ always 
pm the audience ima good humour 
and gave him sufficient time for 
recollection ”. The account nf C. F. 
Bad ini, however, lacks the amusing 
Mtiry told nf him iu the Morning 
Past 011 March 26. 1778. It reported 
ilmi he was mi indigent that be 
announced bis own death In a news- 
pa tier, ami sent a friend who had 
been let into the secret to the Prince 
uf Orant •• coffee house 10 open a 
subscript ion among the foreigners 
1 here u> bury him. When .be saw 
them later, lie said ihal their gene- 
rosiiy had raised him m me. 

Some of the greatest aums and 
, ic tresses of thr period appear ui 
these volumes and are destined 
vividly yet soundly: Betii-rton, B.u- 
nut Booth, Mrs Bracegirdle, lhe 
Bannisters ami the Bnrrys. me 


illusliMiioiis, lim, ,ire striking, ;unl 
include >1 number of tine pmiiaiis 
by /.off any as well as Reynolds’s 
Kli/Jbeth Billiiigiun ,is Saim 
Cecilia. Among the 111010 unusual 
■ne a print nf Philip B les I aw, j||u- 
siunisi, culling off a man's liuad, 
and one nf Ruber 1 Hensley >uul 
Klivabeih l-'arren in The Tair Cir- 
cassian. Considerable iiiformuliun is 
also given in ilie text abuul oilier 
porn aiis tlihi are extant. 

In fact, so much aiteuiion is given 
in 1 lie pictorial com on t lliat the 
1 eader is bnund tu wonder why 
[note spdii* was nut ul located m 
idemifying ilie sources uf die text. 
ReferotiLes aie made in some nf 
iheni in ilie body of certain articles, 
Imt it would have been advantage- 
ous to have sets of references in 
•small type, rather like those at the 
end of the biographies in ihc 
Namier- Brooke volume in The His- 
tarn of Parliament. They migln 
spoil (lie look nf ilie pages and pm 
off lazy readers, but they would 
have made these admirable volumes 
even nnue useful. 


Leading 

ladies 


i:uic JOHNS : 

Dames of Hie Theatre 
179pp. W. II. Allen. £3.95. 


ind changes 


fes nEADlNCTON : 
jjTHttd History of West- 

(Gj Dead. £5. 

Iflladlngton has won a 
« an adept composer, 
-t rather than ji<uu- 
cp!.? Perconiivfc ciiiir; 

(f-jdlou /joed History of 
foists the temp, 
fflent on the processes 

, ™‘ n I*™* thin v.ould 

!S-> ! ■'«- 


Bentham ; 

Sir,— Protessur D.B- JJfS 
review- (September 271 1 ol M 
the (jurisprudence 
refers to Df 

ilium's Political (lm : 
Helm, 1973). winch ^ 
light u number of ei r J 
crijition in the 
General pub ished w 
Works of 

lone Press, 1970). Jti* ™ A . 
edited by Professor Ik ^ 
uud Professor J- H ^S^ llB 

ei ttl editor of the CMP * ^ 

as u whole. . , cans 

Since Dr FarekhsJT^ d 
our notice, shortly a t « |hf 


our notice, short y «« & 

cation, measures to eg gn( i 
have been “"^“^1 ^ 
necessary correctio' s w ' oSS ib 
available as 

whatever form P ,• 

al,le ‘ J- H- € 

H. L. A. Djj 

The Bentham „ 

sity College, Gower < 

WC1. g 

The publication fj fujjim 
novel ' The -M 

Father in the *S ie| id..g 
Deutsch), which »» g pbftf^ 
TLS last week, h* i. ; |i 

1 1 tail November »- v-v.J 


‘f forest in ilu- 
i h . for whose 
been widened liv 
JjJt evcn if then 
“P to const-i va- 
^ ,lud .v up- to tin iver- 

^ surh readers 
ftuu m “? lc illujirdtiun;. 
iinii 5 ,ecci aie u»t 
tH gS . r,f their coin- 

; t ;z: e T R vt j»* i " iti 

itwaf * Ji enly , nf exam. 
^ n Wilral ,ir dra. 

• ^»nged fr** MbIcm 1 m 

< uS lhe p |a ‘«*- 

SSs-TSSS; 

, #n y mat-aie uiifami- 

te j 

■? at 

.w”*' fifty i, 

K- Dodlfti * H8nde l* Mr 
Kl^d'eavliilf 1 ^ fr, >hude 

I', ;.:.^H lr ? 1 '. l .pr«nte. 


II is task was to prevent the jin- 
wield v spread ot history that 

ihmild he compruheiiMve and pio- 
1 tort innate. What pm port to be IH-- 
1 ui ie s of music are utteii as seloi- 
live as Hie honest Outline, enntming 
their survey largely to the pop- 
ul.ir period delined, 1 nughly, b\ 
the dates 17(10 and 1940: Mr I lead- 
ingiuii ecunoini/es hy keeping close- 
lv to 1 lie discussion ni niu-.it 
i I self without shallow comment ult 
ilie comliiiuns in which it '‘..is pro 
lillCed. 

Kuril elv it* igniue lhe polilii.il. 
.mri.ii in p-vcliuluftiial l).u kgr mind 
ui vviiain stages in musical In si or y 
wuiihl lie i.eiwi'-e. Olid Mr Hea*i- 
Iiiguiil has net dime su. Had tu* 
k.-pi iris opinions mi iliiuacieis ■mu 
s'leiet v, m on emu position, too 
'1 1 i,n gly in leash he could not have 
written well about music m 
Middle Ages m in wl‘ jT heiiiwm 
t.’laik has called “ The Age "t « *ed- 
.nrc ”. Ills genii'* Im.UIiii*>s mas »<. 
ilhistiaied iis his teinarks »ti 
St ockhaii-eii, m the course M / 
chapter about reinieiupurat y music 
lliat is lieitei than many longer 
nuts on lhe subject. Regarding new 
expression as artistically valid 
when ii^ purpose is recognizable, 
lie yoi feels that the “ fivei'wlieliil- 
ingly 11 a tic effect ” ot StucK- 

hausen’b Sififirniing has become ati 
epidemic disease: 

Stockhausen offers some kind of 
challenge. It may he— though 1 » j 
not accept this view— merely flie 
jiLviiatimi to ’* nu n ufr.yuur minu 
and fJoai duwnsireani to quute 
a Beaties lyric. It is perhaps a 
' ponem that incense, wlin 
oriental assneiations, was % burnt 
at the Piomeriade Concerts 
per -fill' 'iiiaiitu »»f 5tnckhausen s 

AlilUtf'd. 

Here, then, is 1 rufureiice hook uf 
niiihic.il Jiisuiry fur the Inereu 
rather than the lalenied ; they win 
find ii siiiuiiiuies them as a rciei* 
ence book, while delighting then 
with the wide range of music jt 
invites them to explore .or ineror 
■-.el ret. ' ' ’ ’ ’ : 


To hu a dame in the iheaire needs 
discipline, dedication and domi- 
nation, and had these ladies not 
decided to tread the boards, they 
would have been quite effective as 
cup iu ins of industry. With their 
hard work, indomitable energy, 
ruthless professionalism, etc, they 
are straight nut of Samuel Smiles, 
mid not very likable with it. 
Apart from the said attributes (and 
.skins of pressed steel), the dailies 
have little in common, not even 
ability. Age as much us uri earns 
lhe accolade. Eric Johns, gives us 
Madge Kendal and Genevieve Ward, 
the dead dames beyond recall, dear 
dames like Dame Sybil Hiid Dame 
Peggv, dutiful dames like Dame 
Mny Wliitty (who wasn’t very) and 
ilnigon danies like Lilian Brailh- 
waile, who was, quite. Eileen Her- 
lie mid her how exhausted she was, 
having used all her reserves play- 
ing in The Hufile Has Tien Heads : 
“ Little spendthrift ", said Dame 
Lilian. 

The most interesting of all these 
ladies is a dame in her dotage, 
Margaret Rutherford. She was 
dotty at the bust of times spe- 
cially admiring a picture of Engel- 
bert Humperdinck wearing a skin- 
tight black leather outfit”. No one 
else, least of all Mr Johns, is quite 
so indiscreet, and ton often the 
bonk reads like those chatty inserts 
in theatre programmes you turn lo 
luring reed your cat ton of rasp- 
berry ripple. It’s tribute wiilimii 
even the pleasures u! gossip. There 
are few stories even about Dame 
Edit hi a rnu nd whom anecdotes 
cluster like bar nuclei. Here she 
beds down her chops on a layer of 
unions and does her familiar lov- 
.ible-old-stick act. I11 a different 
class from Dame Anna perhaps, 
but, adored bv the stage- ha nils, she 
is verv lovable wo. So are they all 
if Mr' [uli 11s is l» lie believed, bill 
lie is in the stalls. One wondeishuw 
iIipv limb from the wings. 


Ilie Niiii'ImmiI:*. uf Hurllui Graham 
-|6-ip|i. Il.iiuuiii I'.i .11 ■' {(•vaiioricli. 

1 1 11.7.7. 

DON MiDONAl.H : 

Martha Graham 

3-llpp. Nl-ivIuii Aliliul: David ami 
Clnn les. £'i.27 

Martha Gi'.ili.ini has unquesiiumibly 
been the greatest single influence 
uii the development ul' a new dunce 
form in ill is cenuny — what is 
described as “Modem” or “urn- 
Lciiipuraiy " dance. Tliough she is 
siill active, she is in. longer danc- 
ing ; her c.iinpniiy repiesenis her 
aims, and earlier ilii.s year enjoyed 
common*, ■uicci-ss in New York. On 
that occasion, she herself spoke 
from ilie stage, conducted a 
fiemoiisiijiinii class and received u 
justly deserved ovation. Genc-r- 
atiuiis of driiicOis acknowledge 
their ilelu tu Iter; Morce Cimning- 
liani ami Paul Taylor lmrii ori- 
giuaiud in her company, while the 
Loudon Scliuol uf Come 111 purary 
Dance inves its existence Lu the 
inspiration uf her London mnimiiis. 

Uf al] artists, perhaps dancers 
a ml L'lioiCdginpliL-rs leave hell ind 
1 hem the most evanescent legacy. 
Tlic dancer's nd may .sum climes he 
briefly recorded 011 film; the 
choreographer’s conirihu 1 inn can 
now be notated, hut nearly all the 
earlier classics, such ns the. lute 
nineteenth-century iiidsierpiuces of 
ilie Imperial Russian Ballet, have 
suffered considerable changes in 
content and style us they arc 
handed down over the years. Miss 
Graham has made a film, A 
Dancer's World, which serves well 
as an affirmation of her beliefs 
and a record oE her technique uud 
choreographic style un they stood 
in the mid-1950s, mid which will 
give future generations the kind of 
accurate reference-point which is 
missing for most previous choreo- 
graphers and styles of dancing. 

Her active, and invisible, legacy 
will be her rejuvenating influence 
and her spirit nf con tinu nus deve- 
In pniu 11 1 of ilie dance; and this will 
remain even when new mien is have 
extended its horizons far beyond 
anything envisaged hy Miss 
Graham. Throughout her career 
she has kept notebooks to record . 
her menial processes and snuggles 
towards new technical niusicry, uud 
these have now been brought 
together ami published with ail 
in traduction by Nancy Wilson Russ. 

The Notebooks of Martha 
Graham are presented unedited, 
hut iu an elaborate unci expensive 
format, superbly illustrated with 
photographs of their nmhnr in 
some ot her most famous mid 
characteristic works. Here are pas- 
sages from Miss Graham’s a muz- 
' ingly wide reading in all periods of 
literature: short extracts. Ideas 

such as might spark off the idea 
For a dance, or longer ones anno- 
tated with derailed suggestions for 
-complete works Hint might or 
might not reach the stage. 1he.se- 
are some of her notes fur / Salute 
My Lore: 

In a cfiluiii way the Form of 
the work is like .1 rondo — in tlic 
sense there is recurrence — uf ele- 
ments — 

The snug 

The dance <if the 3 girls — 

The speech 

; The woman's activity in her 
I imagined world nr memory 

j world — 

r 1 do not yet know how often ihis 
could happen— hut the line uf the 


woil. is — I'm in .1 nri*. : .1 lv. i.» -..viiilm- 
li/ud by sunset -into iht wiu'ld of 
iln- iimuii — vei ligiiious. mange, 
ini" 1 he deep ii.uk ■>) lit.- abyss of 
ilc-p.rir — rising again with 1 be 
•i ■ i Vein of ilie day into .1 “ nun'll- 
iug wit him 1 1 1 oink" — .1 new be- 
ginning — 

And in die notes mi The Ihtik 
Meadow nf the Soul \ve see Imw 
she sets ahum exploring .1 new dra- 
ma tic idea: 

Cun Id I make 1 hi.s a •It nniu of 
rcMirrc-ci iuii — using idea nT nld 
fertility riles, tviili certain sym- 
bol's — 

Pei Imps Mumming Pl.iy — suing 
quin let win ter — summer — 

spring,— 

VPKet.llimi Rinial. 

The seclien on one id her major 
achievements, the long danec- 
drauiH Clytenmesira, subtil led "A 
l’anial Record of Action ”, is the 
iiiusi detailed description of a 
Mattha Grab mti work 10 lie found 
in die Notebooks. Ii is suggestive 
in iLMiii tiding 1 lie render of the 
sirucniro of Clyicwnestra and uf 
her approach in creating those pas- 
sages in the dance where she used 
her now favoured technique nf 
showing iwu or more aspects of a 
character at one time. 

The Notebooks thus piovide valu- 
able evidence for I lie genesis of 
many of Miss Cl rain, in's stage. I 
works, hut some of the most excit- 
ing quotations and notes in the 
book concent dances ilini never 
reached the stage. There are 
enough ideas here to enrich every 
dunce repertory in the world, if 
choreographed with proper sensiti- 
vity and distinction. 

Why not an autobiography ? Miss 
Graham gives a clear answer : 

It seems lo me that the only 
point of writing even a so-called 
autobiography — and I believe 
any /every autobiography cau 

only be “so-calleu" is to 

point a way to others who fol- 
low. 

In The Notebooks of Martha 
Graham, she lias dune precisely 
that. But if autobiography can only 
be “ so-called ", whui is one to 
make of Don McDonagh’s “ Uiogra- 
»hy " ? Here Hie umlinr has the 
bad iiisic to stnrL with a story 
about Miss Grnliam's " slightly un- 
steady ’’ urrival hi Brooklyn, for 
. the famous performance when she 
came on 10 the stage Ui comr.uUct 
the Aleiu York Timas report of her 
retirement. Worse follows: ilie epi- 
logue i.s written in the past tense, 
as if Miss Graham were already 
part of history. (She proved Mr 
iVlcDaiiagh wrong, as she moved 
the New York Times wrong, by her 
tremendous- cumuback after the 
completion of this book.) The .style 
of tue intervening pugc-s is so dill] 
us to make the early pari hardy 
readable. 

Mr McDonagh conveys sn little 
admiration or affection for Martha 
Graham that after plodding 
through the Jjonk one is left won- 
dering why in the world it » him Id 
have occurred to him to write it. 

. Tliough it is clear that Mr 
McDonngh has not neglected his 
researches, the sources he gives at 
the end of the hook are blanket 
ones. He has indeed had conver- 
sations with Martha Graham; ii is 
doubtful whether he will have any 
more after the publication of ihis 
bunk, lie fails, above all, to capture 
cither the characteristics of Miss 
Graham which inspire such devo- 
tion, as well as exasperation, 
among her collaborators, nr the 
qualities which made, and still 
make her a great dancer mid 
choreographer. 
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‘IU«- nMs limv. uf Mur* «uul 
.iImiik tin- evolution of .siuU-iy 
v..i-. ImsciI <>n I lie best a v,ii luhlo 

bi iciii-i: n| tin- pfi’il CL-itiur.v. 

. . . Jim jj| i lie iriMliiiciil nf spi- 
irtl'ii- mites, life iin>viuhly 
hi iMif> In refinements ami 
eh. wipes. The lime .ii wJiicIi M.irx- 
isin iv .11 fm mu lined mill l ho 
PIVmmii are m-jm rated fnuii each 
oilier by u whole historic epoch, 
in which colossal changes look 
nlace in l lie fate of ihc ivntld. 
Mankind faces many new prob- 
lems which did not face the 
founders of Marxist theory mid 
for which, njun ally, uiiu cannot 
seek solutions in their work. . . . 
The scale ami vigour of current 
discussions is hugely explained 
by I he fact that fur a lung lime, 
concrete research was limited by 
the five-term scheme (primitive 
society, slave society, feudalism, 
capitalism, cniumimism), - . . 

. . . this sell cine . . . arises front 
the hisuuicnl c.YperieJtev of 
Europe . . . data drawn from the 
history nf other continents makes 
dear ” the limitations uf mi 
approach to world hi story as nil 
mu lineal process. . . . 

Tliesi* remarks are drawn Front 
Problems Under Discussion in the 
Theory of Pre-CapiUtlist Societies, 
by I.. V. Danilova, in Problems of 
the History of Pre-Capitalist Socie- 
ties, a collection of essays pub- 
lished in Moscow (Nuuko publish- 
ing house) in 1%8 and edited by a 
five- person committee of whom L. 
V. Danilova herself was the 
“ responsible editor ”, All quo- 
tations in the present article arc 
from this essay, which summarizes 
in htiiliaiiL form the -state of piny 
in Soviet Social Anthropology. 

Terms, definitions and bound- 
aries of subjects are not the sumc 
Ln the Soviet Union as in Britain. 
Here a “ social anthropologist ” is, 
roughly speak big, n man who uses 
tlie methods and ideas of the tradi- 
tion of Malinowski and Raddiffe- 
Ilrowii to si tidy any society- to which 
he thinks those ideas and methods 
can be applied. This usually hut by- 
no means always means “ Primi- 
tive ” societies. 

Bv cunt last, n Soviet cthnngru- 
jiher (the term used in ■ Russian 
Instead t>f “anthropologist”) is. 
also roughly speaking, u student of 
pre-capitalist social structures. The 
consequent overlap Is great but far 
from complete. The must important 
difference perhaps is not in the 
exclusions Implied by either defini- 
tion, but In the fact that the Soviet 
ethnographer is not separated, 
ol titer in his ideas or his subject- 
tnatLer, from the archaeologist or 
the historian. 

Somcoue trained in the British 
tradition of social until ropn logy 
who enters the world of 
Soviet anthropology undergoes 
a drastic and no doubt salutary 
culture shock. What precisely is 
the message that reverberates 
through one’s being as one sud- 
denly immerses oneself, say for six 
weeks. In :tha atmosphere and 
assumptions of Soviet anthropolo- 
gists ? 

They constitute a 'different 
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world, and in muny ways an im- 

f irussivc one, a world wbicli stands 
n sharp contrast to at least Bri- 


tish, l£ not to all Western anthro- 
pology- Briefly and crudely, it Is 
the contrast between the Evolu- 
tionist-historical and the Ptmctiona- 
lisL-statle visions of men and 
sneiety. Less crudely, lt is tho con- 
trast between two traditions, each 
struggling with the inadequacies of 
its own ideas. Admittedly, the anth- 
ropological community in Britain 
lms no loyalty- oath to Funciioiutl- 
ism. On the contrary, its members 
tend to have a joking relationship 
•with tlie past of their own discipline. 
No arguments aro settled by appeal 
to. Malinowski's writings. Hence, It 
would seem, to say that the British 
or Britain-based uadi don Is 
Malinowskian-functionalist might 
be out of date. one must visit 
Russia, and ‘expose oneself to- the 
shock of rival assumptions, to ppr- 


GERMAN 


t-eivu Just how deep and pervasive 
ci- i t n in Jocal iissiuiipliniis still are. 

Among those liiilf-furgutti-n, 
i .iken-for-g ranted and iio-Jnnger- 
cxciiing coi) volitions of British 
sintliinpoldgicul discourse, which 
recover their suite nee and their fla- 
vour. and ‘ their problematical 
status, when one talks to people 
who have iteiw taken them for 
granted, ihu- most important is the 
M’lithrnniY pcripeciivv. Of uuirxi-, 
cfiu days of deli bin uto u-hi<.Un ism 
a lining British aiitlirnimJiigis'ts aru 
long past. Where evidence permits 
ii, every nioiiograpli contains a 
L'lircfuJ sec lion on the history of 
the social group under investiga- 
tion. But: one still has the impres- 
sion i lint each society trails its own 
past behind it, us a comet trails its 
tail. The tail is studied as this 
comet's mil, its interest is a func- 
tion nf the interest nf the comet, 
nuL ihc oilier way around. Above 
nil, these shining, even brilliant 
tails do not meld and fuse into 
.some World History: such un aspi- 
ration is barely thinkable. They 
lend to live their own lives, and on 
the whole they remain insulated 
from each other In time and space. 

It is here that die con trust with 
die Instinctive thong lu-s Lyle of a 
Soviet anthropologist is most 
marked. One might say that for the 
Soviet scholar' the interest nf n 
comet generally speaking is a func- 
tion of the .interest of its tail, and 
that ul! such tails fuse, at least In 
principle, in an all-embracing his- 
tory of mankind. The idea of an 
“ethnographic present ”, not so 
long :igo mi acceptable convention 
fur British anthropologists (it 
meant roughly the tribe minus 
the new road and the DO uml 
other change-inducing intrusions), 
with its tacit bias towards a stabi- 
lity-assumption, is bgrely thinkable 
lii Russia. A Soviet anthropologist 
is still a men primarily interested 
in the history nf mankind and the 
evolution of human society. *He 
furthers Ljiis end by a temporary 
concentration on somo segment of 
that history, delimited in space and 
time only In order to make it man- 
ngeable. Once, long ago, this was the 
inspiration nf all antitropology; the 
extent to which this guiding idea 
has been dropped, for better or 
worse, in British anthropology, can 
only be sensed fully by experienc- 
ing r milieu where ’ it is still 
vigorously operative. 

To fly front London to Moscow, 
from anthropological discussions at 
one end to similar discussions at 
the other, Is to shift from one cli- 
mate and atmosphere to another; it 
is to move very suddenly from a 
kind of vacuum to a kind of 
plenum. British anthropologists dis- 
cuss various specific societies, witli 
or without their historical tails, os 
they move — or stand — in some kind 
of interstellar social space; com- 
parisons ore possible, and indeed 
arc attempted at times. But inter- 
action, though it cannot always be 
ignored, is still somehow an un- 
typical concern, and Incorporation 
in rii overall scheme of historical 
development is virtually unknown. 

This is the central .contrast. 
The . other two conspicuous 
differences — the primarily social 
orientation' of British anthropology, 
and the different attitude to 
“ field-work are In part related 
to this boundary. The separation of 
British anthropology, from archaeol- 
ogy (Where links exist, they tend 
to be vestigial— institutional rather 
than real), frohi history, physical 
geography, etc, and the rituallaa- 
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By Ernest Gellner 

lUiu uml iustUiilluiialbuiion of 
flehl-wurk, are each of them con- 
nected with ihu Malinuwskian rev- 
ulutiou, and neither is duplicated 
in the Soviet Union. The lesser 
sire>s on or opportunity for field- 
work is nf course also related to 
other aspects of Soviet life, 
extraneous in anthropology — the 
regrettable difficulties encountered 
by Soviet scholars wishing to work 
n>- study outside the borders of the 
country, mul J lie re hi live lack of 
funds (perhaps genuine, perhaps 
invoked to justify ihe first impedi- 
ment). 

A sneiety is invariably seen by a 
Russian anthropologist us firmly 
set, located, embedded in overall 
human history (whereas such a set- 
ting lends to he ail irrelevance in 
Uriiiiiii); mid, of course, it is ulso 
subsumed under the con cep rs, 
terms and ideas of Marxism. But 
wlint kind or Marxism? Here, mice 
again, the visitor from the West is 
liable to get a surprise— an agree- 
able one as far us the present 
visitm- was concerned. Contemporary 
Russian Marxism is intelligible. To 
anyone who has the misfortune of 
acquaintance with Western high- 
brow Marxist fashions, this conics 
as a shock indeed. Here in the 
West, nco-Hcgelian, existentialist, 
phenomenological, strurtitrafistc, etc, 
interpretations of Marx have com- 
pleted in recent decades the tran- 
sition characterized (I think by Ray- 
mond Aron) as the move from dog- 
matic to imaginary (and unintellig- 
ible) Marxisms. 

Not so in Russia. Russian Marx- 
ism is short-haired not long- 
haired. The Marxism of Soviet 
anthropologists is entirely and 
refreshingly clear, and it is nbmit 
real things, namely societies and 
their organization, and not about 
cloud-cuckoo-land. After tho 
muinbo-jumbo of Western salon- 
Mnrxlsmus, this is refreshing. What 
it says about society and societies 
is intelligible, Hnd It is centred on 
the five-plus typology of social 
forms, from primitive communism 
via patriarchal clans, slave society, 
feudalism and capitalism to socia- 
lism and communism. 

Within the ideas of Soviet anth- 
ropologists, one can discern a kind 
of spectrum from the abstract to 
the specific; at one end, there is a 
kind of overall evolutionism, which 
was once universal and self-evident 
in all anthropology, and which in- 
stinctively places any society in the 
context of history and of other socie- 
ties; moro specifically there is the 
classical Marxist typology of 
human societies, including the once 
politically septic iden of the Asiatic 
Mode of production, now verv 
freely discussed; and more speci- 
fically still, .there are the ideas of 
Engels, largely based on Morgan 
and enshrined in the scriptural 
The Origin nf the Family. 

Concerning these last, it would 
be Idle to pretend that the Western 
visitor can feel auything but 
embarrassment. Of course, as Meyer 
Fortes has shown so brilliantly, it 
is possible and proper to admire 
Morgan. The problem here is not 
internal to anthropology, but con- 
cerns the difficulties which arise if 
anthropological ideas are by some 
accident incorporated in the offi- 
cial belief system of a centralized 
society. Marx read Morgan In the 
lost year of his life, vies quite 
properly impressed, and instructed 
Engels to write about him',- Engels 
duly did so. 

. II only Engels bad predeceased 
Mnrx or at any rate hot written 
fhe Origin of the Family, various 
issues might be that much less 
sensitive, or uot sensitive at all, for 
Marxist anthropologists. One may 
suppose that some Soviet anthropo- 
-logists .at least; share my own 
embarrassment at this point: and 
one shbuld add .that the fundamen- 
talist^ who try to defend the true 
dattnne here are not necessarily 
insincere,, but give the impression 
of honest good raith. 

One’s impression of Soviet anth- 
ropologists is that the Russian soul, 
now as In the nineteenth century, 

wi^rfS 00 "- ril ? Bieinour of the 
Wesrqnd the simple verities of the 
■imixhik. Onjy the identity , of those 
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home Uuths has changed: they ate 
no longer those of the Orthodox 
Church. It is the Marxists who are 
now the Narodniks (or vice versa), 
and it is the sophisticated slickers 
who stray from the simple nml 
wholesome faith of the imi/hik in 
Old Marxism. 

There is no homogeneity of view 
within Soviet anthropology. There 
arc rival trends and groups, which, 
however,- it is agreeable to note, 
contribute reciprocally crliicu] arti- 
cles to the same volumes and 
exchange arguments in letters Vo 
the anthropological journal. It is 
characteristic of the present ambi- 
guous situation that n work such as 
the one I have quoted can nr could 
he published; hut it seems equally 
characteristic that Its proposed and 
completed sequel, Volume Two, is 
not appearing. One should not 
assume that til use who chafe at these 
doctrinal restraints are necessarily 
either dissidents or non-Marxists, 
at some more fundamental level. 
On the contrary: their aspiration 
may be to be recognized as a 
“ loyal opposition ", ns men who 
freely question details of dated 
nineteenth-century doctrine, Ihu do 
so within the framework nf nil 
accepted wider consensus. Whether 
they will succeed in having such a 
situation recognized seems at 
present uncertain. The loyal oppo- 
sition is not suppressed; nor, on 
tlie other hand, can it speak ns 
clearly as it may perhaps wish. 

Bat let us consider the more fun- 
damental and more abstract aspects 
of Marxism, in terms nf the spec- 
trum outlined earlier. It would he 
a miracle if all those very specific 
anthropological doctrines, Incor- 
porated in Marxism by ail histori- 
cal accident nearly u con lory ugn, 
proved to be right; ami for this 
reason, debates about those specific 
aspects of tlie M organ /l-bige lx heri- 
tage are somewhat painful and 
comic. The situation is quite dif- 
ferent when we come to the more 
abstract aspects of Murxisl doctrine 
which are of relevance fur uiithrn- 
polngy; ihe Marxist typology of 
societies, and the nvcrnll evolu- 
tionist approach to .social explana- 
tion. 

Here it is not obvious at ull that 
there is nothing to learn from Marx- 
ism, or that no piuusiblc anthro- 
pology can be erected within the 
framework of these doctrines. In- 
deed, the Marxist five-stage typo- 
logy seems to me rather compar- 
able, in logical status, to functiona- 
lism (which could be considered as 
au extreme case of a typology, 
operating with one type only). As 
Claude L£vi-Strauss has somewhere 
observed, to say that everything 
functions is an absurdity and to soy 
that some institutions function, a 
truism. Everyone knows that the 
truth lies at some unidentified 
point along the scale between 
truism and absurdity. The impor- 
tance of “ functionalism ” lay not in 
its doctrine, which was quite un- 
specific in its failure to locale that 
mysterious mid-point, but ' in 
summarizing and t conveying n cer- 
tain state of mind and research 
strategy-Hook for the way in 
which institutions reinforce each 
other and favour stability i 

Precisely this kind of- defence 
can also be put up for the Marxist 
typology of societies. As it contains 
1 ■ j® ,°S , more types, and as the 
; individual types within it are more 
i specific and have a greater theore- 
tical content, on average, thnu rhe 
all-purpose single type used by 
functionalism, it might even be said 
that Marxism is richer, more scien- 
tific, more exposed to risk, more 
suggestive of new problonis and 
discoveries, limn functionalism. And 
note that Western comparative 
anthropology or ' sociology possess 
no superior .typology, or indeed 
any typology at all : they do possess, 
types, some of which overlap wilh 
the Marxist ones (eg, “feuda- 
lism *'). But these are 1 used in a 
most loose and untidy way (" feu- 
dalism ”. • again), as Jack Gondy 
recently pointed out, , and opart 
from being uncodified and chaotic 
> they do not fuse into .any overall 
i theory. They are not generated by 
i any principle, fevep a bad principle, 

! ; whereas of course the tyarxtot ones 
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Wheilier ili,\ pariiji *.hifi uf 
Mrc-ss away fruin (lie re la lions nf 
pmdilL’lioil, cVL-n if qualified, is cam- 
paiihle wilh 1 rue Marxism is some- 
thing l shall tease lit Marx specia- 
list. 1 have no wish to take part in 
theological discussions. Danilova 
teriainly makes _ out a powerful 
case that ii is incompatible only 
with a crude am) distorted Marxism. 


. i lie discussion nice riling 
pi i mi 1 1 vo and early this* sue i li- 
nes is cniineLiud with contcmpor- 
■nv di lCiissions nl ecniiouusis, 
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a very lno.se xeiwe, ot a fuimal 
rather than n sub;i jiuive paradigm ; 
and in any case in so far as ii is 
claimed io be .i theory ui all ii was 
not even specifically resit icied io 
sumo limited class, t>( the " primi- 
tive 

All this is quire different in Soviet 
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the typology in order io uici 
is their swriing-poini— Bud | 
did so, would hardly wish to v 
lukewarm a defence. To uj 
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iniiive society are natural ones There is a certain irony in the re- All this is quire different in Soviet 
of kinship, and in pre-capitalist discovery of ihe import mice of anthropology, and anyone who fails 

class societies, they are political power by Soviet thought, carried to note tills will altogether mis- 

mtes of domination and subjee- out at the risk of r charge of “ re- understand Russian^ anthropological 

lion. . . . visioni.sm ”, at ilic very time when discussions. fji Soviet laiigii.igu 


an ideu is ut any rate JJa point— Hie operative regu- production 


*generai" , \iS l 'lLifi turned out to be so speci- 
nu .... t l I, ih u ihnv could imt he 


Here, once again, (lie article tin- 


Malinowski does noi, 1 liiintl^ **• , bcy I co e l . l ' c * nnt . , Her discussion is fascinating: 
«‘tute much of i defence i he ,l| t*ueiice ol Hie Does the mvneJ . sll - ) of lhe . 

the Soviet Union. '*w ennronmem alone. ... n( t ll|1|inn 


Speaking of feudalism, Marx ninny Western anthropologists, free 
states Reiit, not profit, is the nt such pressures, yet indulge in a 
form in which unrewarded snr- facile and power-ignoring Idealism, 
plus labour expresses iiself." limn of a mixture of wishful think* 
Characterizing rent as the sped- ing mid logical confusion. I can 
fic form of extraction ... Marx ihink nf various recent Western in- 


What Soviet anthropolofim ttedy in (he . . . certain 
in fact characteristicalJy ta were proposed, suth as 
in is the elaboration, refute k of early -slave* owning - 
loosening up, general impnn mi • • • senii-pairiarciiai — 
of the typology, and in q awl. . . . But early slave- 
lions to concrete historical, in «'tij . ■ wa» marked by an 


logical and ethnographic 


I CIIJ 

euidiiiary 


stability ■ • • 


Perhaps they would rite a tskd over millennia mid 
defence if only they bid i no signs of being a iruuv 
extensive opportunities forgo tin* higher form. . . . 
debate with Western anihn ^ jd M of seini-pairiardial 
gists, thun, alas, they ere gN -AfeudBl was ulso aimed ai 
at present; but in their u i&g t he scheme more sup- 
work and preoccupations theji jt... A concrete charucteri/u- 
e i* -.aged m the jiroWe«i, K u ol such societies contradicis 
th in with die defeuce, «f; h diesis of ilieir transitional 
ty.tology. • Wioer. Moreover, the simple 

It is not Ht nil difficult to i crfurioii of the concept 
of a host of problems which j xaitioiml singe " has not 

lhe typology. Its types are lot «rd ray yroblein. < Italics 


lhe typology. Its types are loj|«d mi y problem. (Italics The dominant relationships in all 
dispar.no: “ feudalism " nr ‘M 
society ” are good ideal typv| 
containing n valuable theory U 

u given social "evolulionisi" exiilunu- macy u» power tor to kin rela- 

“ prmiitivu society . He erolulimiisi is liku a i inns) is qualified by assertions in 

luiiid, is a reiminl r . a * JJ ^P,h hnbitually uses a lil'i in -a ijie effect liiai llie.se relaiidns are 

ulea of a reliable, tegula: ^fcrruh building, suy wilh five rondi tinned l»y ihe level nf cconoin- 

viiliti . for all or md who is nnl vl all jr development and by ihe type of 

! D I when it conics io division nf labour. But litis condi- 


.E.G.) 

m set the im or twining uf 
upirinl and logical inudu- 
I of “evolulionisi ” cxidmiu- 

Ua —.1.. I... ... l/l. 


uoes tne nwiiersiiip or tne means 
nf production • ■ . constitute the 
determining element in all socie- 
ties? ... is ihe role of the 
economy i lie same in pre-capita- 
list structures as under capita- 
lism ? Is it correct to extend . . . 
tlie privacy of productive rela- 
tions io ali stages of liiitiinn his- 
tory ? 

The article answers this question 
in ihe negative: 

Contrary to ihe viewpoint widely 
diffused in Soviet science, the 
relations nf domination-subjec- 
tion, conditioned by rhe develop* 
mein of the division of labour, 
are themselves by no means rela- 
tions of production. 

And, even more explicitly: 

The dominion relationships in all 
pre-capitalist structures were 
non-oamoniic ones. 

Admiiicdlv, tills attribution of prl- 
macy io power (or to kin rela- 



would seem In conflict w 
tory. The echo of the bcrii 


classes — is embarrassing. 
Marxist idea of a sequence * 
liereiuly unstable stages, e»« 


ht ou Jl, , ‘ - f r , r i lh i Inn. Ie. of this or that kind of 

" hTE. J“ ,n Y V uU i l . ,u i domination-subjection relation, 

wl ii* wm .K? l .i. , ,L r I.!,’!? always appears io lie ihe result 

“a* wavs ii »!hv fl V "iij 1 ! of the sinmlianeous uperutiun of 

S -“»« 0 f — • 

.Mule their feel are still ui In » tiler words, It is not pro* 
Evolutionism, in iis justi- duced by ihe econnmy alone, lhe 
science that lifts did indeed auilior exinicis from Marxism an 
i niMuin-ai r— - no doubt an advance on interesting ihrcc-siage overall typo- 
is absolute); noj^ or ihe Book nf Genesis, logy nf societies: primitive socie- 
Russians a “. oA a;^? ula bi)i ty of >pecics and ties, in which the dominant rela- 
ln thfl «ln«>Itut in history; but, as linns are “ natural ” (kin) ones; u 
Awouiky brutally observed, second genus, within which Hiey 
on evolution (of l.myiiagc. are political {tei'ritinial-.idmmisti'«i- 
late ih"*^ “"'T/W* C f: 15 l, » say virtually live); and a iliird type lit winch 
in relauoa UK uttier_ than ih;u xrm)i- alone economic relations, ivpes ol 
.otnntlvely .’J'hpccriied) nauualisiic uwnership. ure decisive. Crave dit- 


Fragment nf painted tombstone , 4tlb3rtl century BC, from 
Ancient Art on the Northern Black Sea Coast, by G. Sofakov 
I I94pp. 1S8 illustrations. Leningrad : Aurora Art Publishers. 
Distributed by Central Books. £5). 

underscored that the rent rein- tellectual trends which, sturting 
lionsltip... is not itself a relation from the premise that nunnn 
of production. Quite the reverse. actions and institutions are concept- 

1 an f ■ 1 /i/l and Ull ItflHl Ml0 nncill'fl 


liuinun 


primitive society is mi nnpm-- 
tanr, restricted, and above all 
heavily theory -loaded ter in, and the 
theory or theories it embodies aro 
one of tite focal puims of discus- 
sion. (A book dedicated ru these 
topics, under the editorship of A. I. 
l'ershitz, is approaching piiltii cation, 
mid will. I expect, consiirute an out- 
standingly important coniribiition.) 
Soviet “ cilinogrnphy ” is not de- 
fined, even approximately, as rhe 
study of “ primitive ” society: 

•' primitive society ” is one type 
among others, within the class of 
social types (all pre-capitalist, ones) 
studied by eihnogrnphy. The theory 
which the lerm " primitive " inenr- 
noidtes it largely owes, uf course, to 
Its place within the old Marxist rive- 
term schema of social development. 
In terms of this schema, primitive 
societies are the. ones which precede 
class societies (these beinif slave 
society, Asiatic, feudal, capitalist). 
They are not merely classless hut 
also stateless. Cor in terms of (he 
old orthodoxy die stale only emerges 
with am agonistic classes. 

Tins is where Lhenretlcal prob- 
lems begin to arise. Whatever i lie 
theory which may lie incnrpnr.ued 
in the term, tin* intuitive coverage 
of the notion *' primitive society ” 
fur u Soviet anthropologist is 
nevertheless wot so very different, 
from that which it has for his 
Western colleague. The term will 
cover tribes, the type of community 
which Is tho classical object of 
investigation for Western until rn- 
pologv. This denotation is iii f any 
case Imposed on the Soviet thinker 
by the old theory itself, for the 

... .■ ■ a l I..f. -C. 


null! HIE um, * , . , , - . . ^ . 

actions and institutions are concept- residue of human societies left after 
saturated, end up with die absjurd subtraction of Aslntic despotisms. 


' j . .VhV Insmir ' IBU ‘-u inf iiiiiriii. 

polled by inner suwns n^ji,^ ,, is a]midy ul lhl , 

forms, leads to a king ihe inuscnuers’ heads ure 

foreshortened \lvm their feet are still ui 

tory, which grossly 

the stabilities, circu anii^j 

tions of actual historical pr«^ 

1 But there is absohiMlf ' Jii.- ^ ;* ■«« nr liuncsis. 
to tell the Russians ab “ A Aj™? ula b | bty of >pocics and 

prolifems Inherenl I" 

They are aware of jj* 
ceptiveness and 

mtd do articulate them, », bB y virtually 

abstract and id relaUM J A}. ^iher _ihmi ih;u xoimc 
explored, imagjnaiivelf . siMtm alisiic 

concrete materiai. As one rf< «S|| ° i: r [? , I ns ,s avatial.lc. 
au article follow out dli t» s.n- 


doxy in Soviet science, about wmen c heap Idealism, sometimes implicit 
Danilova lias much ot interest to ^ 0 f teiJ openly avowed, such fan- 
say: tasies of ihe Ahnacht des Be griff as, 

These questions are not new are not a Soviet temptation: men 
active discussions began at who need to work so hard to secure 
tiic very start of Soviet economic the admission of the importance of 
science.... The result of the dis- lleirschaft as well, as IVirtscAfl/t, 
cuss ions was the prevalence of will not wish to conjure awfly eilhor 
the view noi ill maintaining not of them by verbal hocus-pocus. 


au ariaie .i.-**. 

subtle arguments of nmj 

work in specific fields. « B 
haps best to Jook at tn *9 
and general f 1 or J n,, * a J 
issues, such as is fou j 
by Danilova which I w* g 

A number of jn 
vision have taken pi . 
social sciences in 
some, but, of coursei W S 
all nf them, reflect^ 


nothing. 

»-Je 1^°' ,llc availability of 
01 uri B il,s ,,H 
^tion tm 0,, Kt>r excited hv 
‘72^.- |QSG<! »'s ch.ii uv 

iSSP* ? f cxplun.i- 
l 'fiene". n r l f helBhieiiwI by 

“ii ,t-tf.- facK M,cl1 as ih,- 

•till £. b ' , «y af -some pro- 

»*4eJ5r C S v ’ lhfc « v ”h‘ 
if chaiL 1 “ 6 evur-presuni 

l .W a ^£™ r , lefl0VL,,s ,A 

I* 'ni «■ e ve ryv.h i- j-,.. w-ic .« 


with Malinowski; . It » L ,heW* if Sot SS2? rvv,,cro * was A 

to see parallel shift* PWn pairi(-]ii;i!icm 

and context of SjwJ ^1* J ^ ring its inude- 
Western rejection ^'ho:] in tL 1 ?*, 1 ,c ■ Sovi,^, 

had at least two QS fi 0 b< I . . ^ th c West: 
practice tbese tended rif lllt . lh 

tinted : the uojjj" ^ s,, »nulu^ from rhe 

tinn ” of institutions the fflU s,^^ 10 undustand the 
explanatory po«« J ,, 0B kiStV, of “nderdeve lop- 
story of‘‘ social^™ J • - . but ii, fund.i- 

einpincally > n J deq ^ JB 'lu- inner 

leading i« tite f^ e ° U lcal 'cUukm n vlf 

ity, Poly^‘ or P fao Sv and I ' 
ity, long staBnalions^^ t! 

quently c l r ? u j? r .j a n ° vf >- 
history- It offer ery f 

It.i* 

ssa , 

the overoJJ Jj pyud a„a *> v.as 

movement of ® ' —*'<-11 hm.< 


live); mid :i iliird type in which 
alone L-coiHimic relations, ^ tvpus w 
mvuership. ure decisive. Crave dit- 
built ie-v would no doubt arise i) 
i lie sc v.'tfic not Allowed io overlap. 
In hoi eagerness to assert ihe pri- 
macy of die political in the second 
range, D.inilnva in fact commits her- 
self hi a renuirkubly strong and 
daring generalization: 

llt,inricdl sources :.h"W irrefut- 
„blv ili.it it was not the big land- 
owner, separating out from i ic 
tup level of the coiniiiumiy, wnw 
became ilte feudal seigneur. I>u l 
mi tile comraiy, tite politically 
dominant groups which m 
usurped the land possessions oi 

ilieir subjects 

Whether or not in pri-capivalist 
Mn-ivties tlie path 1 cully was 
nhvfws from power to wealth and 

■ .« .. « hP Ilf) 


the viewpoint maintaining not 
only ihe decisive, but the 
exclusive role of relations of 
production in all pre-socialist for- 


Tile .recommendation lo look at 

K ower, at “political relations", is 
owever, made for pre-capitalist 


mations. Such an C'^come - - • «as soc | ef j es * b U i not for priori tire ones, 
quite natuial. In tne c which are defined in terms of tlio 

of struggle, conducted by young • 

Marxist historiography with 


But here trouble arises, as Dani- 
lova's nr tide siresses, from the 
wealth of ethnographic matcrinl 
which Is now available. In the rich 
nnd very varied world of tribal socie- 
ties, une finds stateless societies and 
centralized ones, stratified ami 
egalitarian ones, and a profusion nf 
quite different kinds of social utili- 
zation of kinship. In brief, the 
“ primitive ”, in this .sense, is an 
enormously wide and diversified 
category, and a residual one at that, 


bourgeois conceptions . . . the 
main task... was the strengthen- 
ing of the materialist conception 
...stressing the decisive role of 
ihe economy. Given the insuffi- 
cient theoretical training of the 
learned cadres : . ■ this led to the 
nbsoluti/arion of the economic 
f .ictor, which . io good time 
became an obstacle In the solv- 
ing of serious theoretical prob- 
lems. notably the problem of 
socialist and pre-capitalist socie- 
ties (italics minis, E. G.) 

Thus there seems also to be prac- 
tical implications- In 'this drror. Hie 




i ‘.'jet lion . of 

parorhiiil. 


never I lie reverse, there can lie no u [, so i u iization of the economic fac- 
.«mht that this was very of ten mi. wr ; 6 applicable 10 the capitalist 
and iliat, in this sense, the relations per j oc j on ly Elsewhere, before and 
uf prnducti mi were not dominant. £ we milst look to relations of 
One might pur this In u simple way j om j na ti 0 n-subjeciion. 
b.v saying ilrat the nwans of coej-- discussion revealed with great 

cion were often more mi pur i a n ,j ie inadequacy of the logt- 

ilun rhe me .ins of pmduciion. . ,^ a j a pparatus . . - used for . . .the 

Ihi-» i> a tlieme which, in the ihcoreticaj analysis of pre-capital- 
IVuvi, is mirrored nut .so much ij ist soc ieties. This apparatus was 

..•■I.. in sfii a iolOCV> 1x1^ nil tll6 nSSJS 01 tllG 


ftnA ' . par Din fill-. WC'ut, is :|UMD«cu m-L ™ ■ -; r| 

^ M ; hitt 0in n:t ^ { v i . (,f amlu'iimliigy as m sociology. 

'this i, must, influential. U'fonst in Ijj 

t 'he S'-, art- faxr i.inr- West . r.i pit scar i'- l ,res 'i n S b Sim Si 
Sk !n; W?& ,Ce! ‘ ‘I 10 ns ;i "' Wi-h«i'. It is not l 

1 1 . 1 m iciici- ., hit. v.-n b us .fiilliws. _ ht w 


« was 

T' 1 


mtmtd Marx's cmiceru 


non, k Mrib-tuivs bi; an j 

like- .lypi-s HI ppil liical dumiiiaiiuij- 
[f., ue of IV t-her coincided with 
li,-..,* as. nar,li»va 


domination-subjection. 

The discussion revealed with great 
clarity the inadequacy of the logi- 
cal apparatus . . ■ used for . . ..the j 
ihcoreticaj analysis of pre-capital- 
ist societies. This apparatus was 
constructed on the basis of tho 
political economy of capitalism 

The stumbling-block tu the solu- 
tion of many .problems of . pre 
id iiita bat societies was the direct 
ptoicciion On to these formations 
of the mechanisms applying .to the 
pujccsscs of bourgeois society. 
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.uni -iiii'lii urn in In* in 1 . i|rii . 1 *. ■! 

ill ■in .if. ■•vjil.in.iiim conn-pi .ti 

.ill 

•Vii. ■■•fit n tlii’hn'f A IiiiiiiIht ill" mil 
ti-jiHMl mi 1 av.iilaljli* it" our 

ivi.-.iir-. In -..ivc lilt 1 1 IlciM'L'tit' . 1 1 nI ill us 
nl" flu- 'iiiiimi lit" i In? “ |iriiiMii. i- 
•li id her aspects ill" tin? scheme, 
and Minn- «f ilien* devices r civivn 
■•iiimiii.'iit in l),uiilovnN articlr. li i*. 
|u is %i life in loosen the ifgiilily ul" 
ici'i/ifCHces in the sell erne. It all 
henniK". mine like u came nl" .snakes 
mill ladders. It is aha possible in 
Juoseii (be defin it intis of the 
incli viiliii.il stages within (lie .sell l*i lie. 
I : ni iiiMiinm, nut Soviet iintiim- 
pnliijjisi mid me that lie prefunud 
in work with it definition of 
" feudalism " which equates il witii 
anv system nf exploitation bused 
mi force (ns imposed In eco mimic 
const ruint). This of course ensures 
a very wide diffusion for feudal ism, 
ihonch ii would rltcji also seem to 
iilisui b sonic fuller caiucories pr,- 
vimt-dy ciMMd ilia led with ii in the 
Marxist .sclieine. 

ii is furiliernitire possible in save 
the ifiunry by redefinition of charac- 
ter i.jicf t iviiii which the stages are 
crL'diied : one scholar told me I hat 
I misunderstood the state if I 
equaled il wi ill political ceiilruli/a- 
linn. The xiulo really is the hind 
nf ci'iurali/atlou provoked by tin* 
fine rccMice of classes unit lEieir anta- 
gonism. This obviously saves the 
[henry. . Or again, one can p'-npel 


I In- * mu re It- ivml. i.miril uni |iy 
h'nii-i •iiillini|iuliji'i .is applying 
ilu-.<* nuiimr. nfieii sv.-iiis In iiic nf 
the hiuliesl iii'dei. Take fur in* 


aiiilunpiduny l.ills min this 
p.ilUiil, ir. I he inlci .it limi 

lie liven i he nhl typology 

and new liishinV.il .nid vlliliograplilf 
■lata. Tlieiv is l"«»r insiaiiLV excel- 
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thodox, with reservations 


Reluctant rebel 


leni L'llnmiiiajiliy nl" Snvici Mushm !Jv Michael Waller 


Slam i' l>. A. nhlerngge nr I.. I:. 

Kiihhel nil ihc .'ilitH's of West Afrir.i, 
ur indeed ibe brilliant pulymalh peuplc's by nic-ii such as V. N. Il.isj- 
Uldernuue's CMiiirilniiiuiis in a whole luv, ti. 1\ Snes.irev, S. M. Ahrumznn 
range of Al'rii uilisl pmhlenis nr ami ntliers, inspired by the idea 


“ Approach 
ex i reniely 


is 


VliKUc 


A. M. Kha.Mum on iii>ill.nlism 1 nr 
Yu. V. Mu* eiin mi Indonesia, or M. 
V. Kriukov mi rhiiie.se and roll i para - 
live kin si lip, or ninny others, 
lint roinenimii ihu genera] issue, 
it seems in me iliat whereas 
otherwise Soviet am hropulngists 
have ah ml vantage over their 
Western colleagues in si ailing from 
a definite typology of societies 
where the Westerners have none, 
when it comes to using the concept 
of the “primitive”* the Theoretical 
ballast carried becomes a burden 
miller than a help. 

One should mid that In the 
upprn.ii'll in ihe.se prohloilis and (lie 
d 
I 

Soviet aulhnipciliigi 
rliose who defend mid (lio.se who 
pmliaiu the iiiiliun of the Asi 
mode of prod i icl in n, ami Llm.se whu 
endeavour in refine it. There ure 


A. II. I.ItOlYN : 

Sovicl Politics niirl Political Science 
128pp. Macmillan. Paperback, Cl. 211. 


(paralleled in die West) iluu Mus- 
lim social life iiliisl he studied frniii 
below, on die ground miller Ilian 

through die social self-images of ' — ■ ' 

Muslim clerics. Sometimes auilim- Llmsc who seek an itueliigeut 
pcilogisl.s nre presented with tasks guide tn the lii urn lure in English 


■* ! i ciassific a lur n as 1 ^.,^ Vermes^ 

jv ndi the author wt?™;' 

Ik dufl - ,,es a » ** approach - P 


ni t he Soviet sysn-m and n jy 


n deed. 

Tho reproach of weakntv 



Tlie findings nn one of them, the oil Russian politics over the past i here is riinniM 1 ! Ik -• , 

Volga Tniars, are already published, two decades mid situates the mate- a second ranL* 8 4®^fer* systetitalic expi ,s ii'oii 
Those of us in the West who inter- rial in a context of the evolution „f nrise£rectly fromRS^fc opposedTo' th i'o 

..1 It seeks u> provide 


pret nationalism in terms of the ten- political science during this period, an emphasis on il 
deucy of modern industrial society to The series in which the book fen- given a picture of 
create culturally homogeneous turc»* " Studies in CnmiiaraLive Poll- tn Russian oolitic 


what ii ir { "io concrete siluations 
,i,„ , One wbK.iainprchL'nsivtf accoinu 

S? . l ,V“ d . , H. r ? k -. ot PTibr b«. r 


to Russian politics. One nail 


h'lilovnieiu ol" these devices there l>»'»an jmols (iliauks to its iidieieii-: lies ", claims tn “provide the stn- is 

s u ureui diversirv « if views ‘among ucciipaiional luirirltiy mid universal dents of politics with n series of oilier the shill in the 

soviet aiitliriipolngisis. There am 11 “W* "! ,,ch ti ™ de , m "Z Jp^Mtoc, short and accessible 6 ur- timacy. It is a matter of & 

□ re- cullura ! d i sc o it 1 mi [ties I, und who veys of the progress of the dis- thcr you start from w3^, llie i \ 

iatic see politically active iiamnia I ism ns ciplme. its changing theoretical cul science and measun # 1 , i. b00k ol ? 
whu 11 consequence nf inequalities nr upproaclies and its metliodologicnl reality against it ffor cmiJW hy 0He i v... !!..... 
upper tuniiy heiween such penis, reappraisals", and its style “tries currem preoccupation wiih-* tei-kuown 



mid In pan. One m it hi upn legist told in « s Mv oticuuraging : social book should be of most use tn the arguable that, wliun It u, 

• ■■ ■ - - nnubilitv iiinuug die Taiars i 1,1 ' ■ *— * " ' 


(for iptellecinnl 

/ Sk k therefore an event 
j^jKiirigu attention. 
ignA.fi admirably informed 
; b9b hu tees and about the 


or feudal societies, which, however, 
mill or awkwardly separates them 
from their less troublesome fclluw- 
uibes. “Early-feudal" or " early- 
slave", etc, then means a kind of 
opiilogutic disclaimer: feui 4 ^l, hut 
not quite. . . . The difficulties of 


tween these poles were endlessly 
various. 

Will Lhis vigorous discussion end 
in some new consensus? My own 
guess-— and it cannot be more than 
tint — is tltnt it cannot. Suppose 



selves. As everyone knows -dm Iihs i it- .Tf. ! " "" li . " 
evm- IhiuiF.lH iift'.ut the pro|.|...ns nf ji' 5 . 


■i now middle-range reuder, who has gone understanding Soviet iwliiin 
on that among the sonic way in political science und choice is fur rdenl tu not set out to exumine 

liieoreticinn of this who needs guidance on the liteni- The leading role ui the p ^ of J ew ' sl1 religimis 

Yu. V. Hrnndey. in ture on the Soviet Union. For facts surely tho coriiursloiH- of Cm ^ embarks on “the more 

Ethnography I Moscow nnd figures lie shnuid look else- ist politics. There carnwit 1 5 ^ if realized, more 

197.1i: the first data are tn he found where, but he cuuld have no belter much research on It. and a to ;Q>Uf discovering wluii ii 

in The Social and the National signposts than those provided by lion here is often worth ten n Jew can believe in die 

the author, who also indicates pin- which illuminate dark but lea ^ r*?,u raci, lP is . 
iiiising areas for future research. estiug cornets of die sysienv the Bible and rabbinic 
The book is. well written and criticism is not that Mr “ through the medieval 
well presen ted. Mr drown has a «8 no res this, since lie ignores end the Kahbuhsiic 
convincing familiarilv with Lhn but that in his treatment bf £ f *,"? ster V Dr Jarobs 
• ‘ noL provide the perspective 'I .by asking whellmr 

would indicate where spetifio s*>drine is acceptable to 
in Russian politics. In fact It ^ « « me cs-seniml 

the last two pages that he (, -t uieologlan, he believes, 
out a list of features nhidi i 8 .** Question. 


(Moscow 1971). 

But these complications apart, ail 
overall picture and un interesting 
contrast do emerge. Both Soviet und 



A sanctified political leader Is not tempoim Ty rejecting evolutionism veness which is difficult to achieve 
lays to meddle in the altogeihc. and the Soviet ones by m works of this kind, 
the comparative method*, ihvro is a t,il v-io-day contents of science, and to siruggiing willi the categories withjn Surveying the recoin lilemtiii e 

1 ^ m. 1 the Soviet Union, with its 

diuuunniy between liehaviour.il 
and traditional uppronclies, Mr 

. . •• — - . , Brown calls for a “ discrimiiniiiiig 

are is- muls unto themselves, and P l“ l I ,,lcnl P,ersona|te. but a mere for their lucanou of historical com methodological eclecticism ", his 
tbeorc leal Issues can be prejudged g u . n,hle oE the Aqudemv of text. The Soviets, by contrast, do inuin poim iK-ing that u .nice imcmti- 

by the maimer iii which nno draws Sc ^ncea. K he has indeed elabor- have n scheme, which occasionally fortoble conflici has now heen soft- 
boundaries. The perfectly legitimate nted a «nd convintnng Improve- (ns 111 the notion of the primitive), ened by the ussiiuiluiion of In-Ini- 
device of re drawing boundaries , nt old typology then, at may seriously get in the way of vipurlsm into the maiiislreum of 

does give one s6rne theoretical lee- !. n' st : l nt ,!'™ pn A 0 ^’’ 01,0 Dl, ? hL 1,1 ™» u p ht « bllt , which «t 

way. Some - Soviet anrhropulogh 

nre very Interested in flic use o 
notions of the social centre uud 

pAerp. One does indeed often come cl>ntfL ‘ lv< i ^ u . ch apotheosis of h lures is desirable : its possession, startlingly new. Inn Muled 


lie regarded as specific to Perhaps be remarked 
politics, including the leadiw - ! » a rather restrictive 
of the party. It is a good W? “ theology which i.s 
right list, but blossoming conceived of ( mure |>nsi- 
vinlet in long grass. 

A second example a 
legitimacy. Mr Brown wi“ 

It is of particular sif 
ihnt Marxism- Leninism 
source nf /cgitmwcw of the 


", 11IL.I lilt- llltllHMll till 111 HI 

other points, analysis of Russian publics. There 


loglsii il!l , J henceforth properly to can be a valuable stimulus. There is also a minor point: thin Marxist 

of the ? |,c , of . L ' ,,! l,tfW Mmx ism- Leu in- seems to me no doubt that a systc- approaches, too, have their value 

:! j , cr i. tthi-IvanovisiiL But one can iiurdly mutic typology of sue ini struc- The message is a good one* nut 

ctijiie conceive such an apotheosis of h tores is desirable : its possession, startlingly m.,., i,.,. 



literature to be pjaying 
sary role in providing 
guidance and lendersiiip 
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u linn( k a'hhrapology for long periods exem- it should ultimately be evolutionist ™ huiiFull v be coiicemruted. political organisation of «! 

ftini.iiipM P< i 1L cn Phfied a shared dominant paradigm l » kind. If the answer is Yes, then ulL ‘ as n,, e. pnliilcnl Jnsti- society. " " 

KilfitL* a S el?i« rn r.irt ri n i y M 1 !' 1 ' c an - 0 v . eiy fruiLful one it was), tlio typology will at the same time lu j 0,, , s * fondly, groups, interests T i le :-j e a is an important 

till U - a C I US ® even a state, Soviet science is likely. In these nlsu enusrinun a rmml. norin.iir.St.. and the pnllcv nrores-; *ml n..=.iiu . le , are 


when scon in i 

pup illations whom 
And so on. 


Longman ami Todd. 


a literature which has 
Vied around them, Louis 


u an organized exposition 
Pb concepts a id values 
ton by tradition, 
fwim according in which 
^ arranged in litis 
(ambles that of Chri.stiun 
nl is adapted to .lewi.sh 


One nf the major JouR-terotw h ••• 
in Etiropenn politics has b| 

piiptilnr election to take il« ^ , of (md Is 

of heredity as a source of >.? ( J"' nai1 rnHumus mu- 
i, lotion of * regimes, and d “-M.^'W'^htp, prayer). 

of°u sort in the Soviet Unit gjljj "Uticdiems 
recnanilioii to the appeal ( ™. in cnupteis on nvela- 

rions as a legitimising .fg %tSS? 1 , . llilllt, '5 
the main source of legiiiinJ .“‘b P* well as elecinm und 
hithefucttS die pam wachiditig section 
shown InM^lstA * 

literature to be playing J hereafter. 


issues. 


Since I Jr Jacobs cunuol draw on 
the experience of a scries of prede- 
cessors, here and there his work 
displays the teething i roubles in- 
herein in a new genre. lie is prone 

10 imitate some of ibe modish 
trends of Christian l hen logy and 
dif.oissc.% religion. s quest ions cun- 
cvruiiiR creation and providence 
frqni a scientific for pseudoscien- 
tific) unglc. By c out nisi, hihlicul 
criticism is tuck led from an aiuiquu- 
led VVelllmu.sunian position : i hough 

11 mtiM he added lJiul die solmion 
.suggested hy him could apply just 
us well to the problematic of tile 
posi-Peud Sea Scrolls era. 

Dr Jacobs i.s by his own confes- 
sion an Orthodox or traditional Jew. 
lie is also an honest, and .icudcin- 
it* ii I ly educated twentieLh-ceiHui-y 
individual. He would like to cling to 
old ideas and ways hut, being trui It- 
fid to himself, again und again he 
cannot, lie does not believe" in 
nogels and demons. lie calls eternal 
punishment a " monstrous ” idea. He 
expects a Messiah (discarding the 
impersonal substitutes of general 
progress or political Zionism) but 
advocates “ religious agnosticism *' 
concerning the details. He is pre- 
pared for the unpopularity which 
his definition of Jewish “chosen- 
ness " in uon-qunlitnrive tonus is 
bound to generate in certain 
quarters : election, he reminds his 
readers, does not mean superiority, 
hut the assignment and acceptance 
of a mission. He also hn turners 
home in italicized headings that 
*■ Cod alone is to lie worshipped, 
not tho Jewish people " ; that " Jew- 
ish nutinnulism i.s no substitute for 
religion"; and that “God Is the 
Father of ull mankind", 

The most important, and perhaps 
also the most fascinating, aspects of 
Dr Jacobs’s hook are those which see 
him confronting the thorniest 
dilemmas facing the modern Jew: 
the authority of biblical revelation, 
and Hie obligatory nature of Lite 
command meats imirnvwj nnd nf 
irudiiimml Jewish law Ulttlnkhah). 

To regard lo the Bible, he un- 
equivocally eii i braces tho modernist 
altitude: " If we come in the con- 
clusion thin VVeilh.iosen is right, 
we must accept his findings.” But 
lie un reel ly uxseris that adherence 
to i hu discoveries of hihlicul 
criticism is noi tuntaiimunt lo a 
rejection of the religious signifi- 
cance of Scripture. 

The final work, with its emurn- 

dicl.ion.s nnd errors, is ihc result 

of a touching process, frequently 

u tin i use ions, in which the record 

was drawn up of Israel's quest 


save society 
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Problems ought to The new Salvationist manifesto 
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lor God, and nf God ulluwing 

HimsL-lf to bo found. 

However, n umi-fiindameiitulisr 
slnmi udopiod vis-a-vis biblical 
aiitlinrity must have formiilublo 
reporciissions nil the Jewish way of 
life. If we nbnixlnn, us Dr Jucnbs 
does, tlie fitcilu justification of traili- 
tiniinl orilimloxy — “ Do this hecnusc 
God Inis so commanded 1 "—shall 
we inevitably finish hy casting the 
whole heriliige overboard? Here 
Dr Jurolte rejects the viewpoint nf 
classic Reform Judaism which main- 
tains limi '.lily the ethically signifi- 
cant Usichings ul" tin- Bible nre bind- 
ing, nnd that ihc rest, because 
Judaism is essentially u prophetic 
moniliiy, tire dispensahTe. He 
selects, instead, a 11 theological 
appi-oach ” which asserts iluu not all 
the Uuditiuiul obsei vuiK.es were 
dicinred liv Gud to Moses on Sinai. 
Many of them evolved from Israel’s 
experience ; but this experience 
Itself is u medium through which 
Gud speaks. 

As a result uf such an under- 
standing, Dr Jncoli9 distinguishes 
three categories among die nun- 
etlilcnl precepts. There ure “ signi- 
ficant ” commandments, such as the 
dietnry laws and Sabbath rules ; 
these should be continued because 
they are " powerful vehicles for 
promoting holiness of life”. There 
Ht-e “ meaningless ” commandments, 
such as the ancient ban on sliavinR 
with a razor, the original purpose of 
wliicli was probably nssuciated with 
idolatry. And there are “ harm- 
ful 11 commandments, exemplified by 
legal Injustices affecting certain 
divorced women und children horn 
of.fnrbidden unions. fTaving had the 
courage to come this far, ir is sur- 
prising Mini Dr jnenhs backs away 
frnm pronouncing ugninsi the last 
two classes of “ meaningless " nnd 
w hurmful ” cnmimmdments. Instead, 
his ti-aditianulism gels tlie upper 
Imnd of his logic nr this point, and 
in order to protect “ the system ns 
n whole ", lie is ready to “ try to 
discover possible meaning in the 
apparently meaningless, Htid 
endeavour tn mitigate the effects of 
the harmful ’’. 

Nevertheless, A Jewish Thenlagp 
Is a learned yet accessible .symhesis, 
mid u tcslimnuy to the very reul 
spiiitunl crisis experienced by nil 
enlightened and committed Jew, 
torn between profound and powerful 
emotional leanings towurds ortho- 
doxy, und the critical imperatives nf 
a diictrimilly informed judgment. 

Gesfi Writies is Reader in Jewish 
Studies, and pel Ime of Walfson Col- 
lage, Oxford. 


solution was surprisingly modern: 
" The formation of these people 
into self -helping and self-sustaining 
cnmmmiiiies, each being u kind or 
co-operative society." Booth 
attacked Social Darwinists and 
socialists alike for one tiling: both 
ew on the Bunk of Futurity while 
wanted to know what to do now. 
Yet the echo of socialist argument 
was clear: “A man's labour is noi 


vvere perishing is lltu relationship between the 
! m^MSr J n,e eva^geiica! experience ^ the .re; 


th« i* 10 uncni - deni pti on of society. Salvationists _ 

P°#r k*T^/ > ^ oui 5 and have always believed that Ir is 
Wl dem-n ? ^ aco » a nd people who need redemption and 
iomiS an , could not neither they, nor anyone else,, coo 
"WkP, , defect. As give a satisfactory account of the 


irate on conditions rather than 
structures and their overall view 
would seem surprisingly liberal to 
those who know little about them. 
They are concerned both to make 
themselves as professional its pos- 
sible and lo avoid the defects of 
professionalism. They are surpris- 
ingly open-minded about Catholic- 
ism, perhaps because a nun is ana- 
logous in n Salvation Army lass 
and they may be working in Lite 
same kind or area. 

What In Darkest England Now 
really provides is a set of answers 
to the questions people might ask 
about the Salvation Army and a 
.series of case-studies both of Its 
members and of those it has tried 
to assist. If one wants to know how 
the Salvation Army regards its pat- 
terns of investment, its duty in 
South Africa, its teetotalism, its 
M authoritarian ” character and so 
on, here Hie reasoned answers. Here 
convincing accounts of the 
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spirals of derelict ion which it is the 
Salvation Army’s commission to 
check and, if possible, .reverse. 
Underneath there remain the dlHi ; 
cultles of a “gospel hardened 
society, internal hardening of the 
arteries and diversion from religion 
to the role of social work pure and 
simple. Moreover, the Salvation 
Armv Is not quite sure what to do 
with the Founder’s Injunction go 
for souls and go for , the worst* 
Somewhere there remaiusAe i unan- 
swered question : What is due to 
sheer wickedness, what to mere 
weakness, what to social conditions, 
and what to social structure? 


David Martin is Professor of Socio- 
logy at the f,onJon School of Econo- 
mics. 


AT.AN PA TON : 

Apartheid und the Arid this It up 
The Life uiul Times uf GLuf|'r, ; y 
C lay mil, Aiilihisimp uf Gape I'mvii 
111pp. Cape. £-1.50. 

“ Pa ion's Clnyuni ", ns Apttnhcid 
and the Archhishnp lias crime m tie 
known in South Africa, is the story 
nf a veiy i-dutliim rebel. A_l.ni 
Futon writes: "His whole iqiiuiug- 
ing. Itis deep feeling fur urdei. Liis 
reverence fur Sl Fan I, imule repim- 
iiant to him ihe notion iluu tin* 
Church might have m disobey the 
State.” But, because, lie was a 
bisinqi in Sitiiih Africa but ween 
193+ and 1957, lie cuuld mil eu.ii'i: 
open con trim t a lion in the end. "Litis 
certuinlv cmiirthuieil m, if ii_ did 
nut actually cause, the heart seizure 
from which lie died. 

Geoffrey Clayton came frnm a 
clerical family, and to the end of 
liis life he was always more at ease 
with his fellow-clergy than will) 
the laity. Educated ut Rugby 
und Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
nfliere he obtained first-class 
hniioiirs in classics and theology, 
lie was ordained in ISDN and 
returned to Cambridge ns chaplain 
and fellow ■ nf l’oierhiiusii. From 
191+ to 191*1 lie was un army 
chaplain: on his return lie become 
Vicar of Little St Mary's. Six years 
later he was appointed Vicar of 
Chesterfield, and he remained 
there muil he became Bishop of 
Johannesburg in 1934: fifteen years 
later lie was elected Archbishop of 
Cape Town mid lie died in that 
office In his seventy- third year. 

Clayton was every Inch a church- 
ninit, a textbook Anglo-Catholic of 
the prewar school, with nil the 
strengths and weaknesses which 
that Implies, which _ makes him 
appear tn us as a period figure as 
remote from today’s world as Trol- 
lope's Dr Grnntly. Ills authority in 
the Church was never questioned, 
and lie did nut suffer fouls gladly. 
“ Now we are governed and wu 
find we like it”, said the Doan of 
JnlmniH-shtirg after Clayton's first 
diocesan synod, nnd Mr l'liton 
adds: “ liis" chosen furni of govern- 
ment whs lyruimu-ul democracy." 
Circumstances gave him ihe rcpuisi- 
Linn of being u political bishop, Intt 
he would licit have chosen tu he 
one himself. 

Mr Patuit’s book i.s n fascinating 
chai-iictcr-sLudy of n complex per- 
snnnliiy. Perhaps he hud too great n 
veneration fur Clayton to be able 
to escape altogether front the spell 
which this strange, charismatic 
figure exercised over so many who 
cantc under his influence, but lie 
lias tried to palm an h finest por- 
trait, warts aud nil. Clayton was an 
extraordinary mixture. One of his 
curates at Chesterfield described 
him ns " ambivalent ”, and ambi- 
valent he remained to tlie end of 
his life. Rovered as a great Chris- 
tian leader, lie could often behave 
like a petulant child. He was coura- 
geous and petty, generous and jea- 
lous, ambitious and humble, uud- 
tempered and compassionate, 
appallingly rude and powerfully 
persuasive ** When he made his 
great utterances one could forgive 
him all ”. Mr Patou says ; but, read- 
ing his life seventeen yctus after 
his death, ii is not so easy tn 
disregard the inconsistencies and 
the flaws. 

Nowhere were these inconsisten- 
cies more apparent than in his 
dealings with men like Michael 
Scott;.< Trevor Huddleston and 
Ambrose Reeves, his successor at 
Johannesburg. Clayton basically 
sympathized with the aims of all 
these men and others like them. 
He shared their concern for the 
establishment of a just society In 
South Africa and their detestation 
of the suffering and injustices 
which apartheid inflicts on three- 
quarters of its population. Yet he 
disliked and distrusted their 
methods so strongly that, instead 
of supporting them with counsel 
and encouragement he increasingly 
withdrew from them ; and, the 
more effective they were, the more 
he disapproved, fits treatment of 
Michael Scott, “the diffident saint” 
as Mr Faton calls him. was disgrace- 
ful ; and, when Huddleston went to 
say goodbye to hi in before leaving 
South Africa, he received' littio 
more than a grunt: 

He detested what he took to be 
exhibitionism. He believed that 
• their judgements were unbal- 
anced and that they could not 
see the other side nf the ques- 
tion, He himself had n pastoral 
responsibility for white as well 


iii black limi In- heJici L-il Mmi 
1 1 iuIJ lu’Mun in particular .iIuium 
overlooked ibis first I’espun dhii- 
ity. lie admit led that Ik had 
eat difficulty in being p.uk-m 
i\iih Reeves in episcopal synods. 
He found Kccvi-s iucuill|iii Midl- 
and on iluu account he nnd m 
cut liiimeEf off as f.n .is possible 
from the affairs of tin- iiim. se uf 
Johannesburg. 

Mr Fumu comments: 

He was much less inlei.nn ul 
refoi iner\’ impatience tli.in he 
was nf i lie* conservatives' i m -.i- 
atiCL* to change. Yet lie Itiitisilf 
pieachud in suucnii ,im< mit .if u 
the iirgeiit need for cliangi'. Tlti?. 
nmsi remain mte of tin- f.i-rulat 
ing paradoxus of hi*. i-\tiii >■ din- 
ary persona lily. 

But events overtook him. lie 
hem me Archbishop of Cape [own 
a few months after the N.niuiiali-.t 
L*.irty came to pusver, and lie was 
pushed inexorably more and mure 
into con f ruination with ihe govern- 
ment as ill e pulicic.s of .iiianheid 
were ruthlessly pursued muler 
Mai an, Strijdom and Verwoerd. 
The linal confrcnuiitlon iMtiie in 
1957 over tlie church c lause in I lie 
Native Affairs Amendments FBI] 
which made it an uf fence- fm an 
African in aucml a "church, 
school, huspiial, club or nther insii- 
lu ti un " in a White area wii limit 
i lie permission of the Minister of 
Native Affairs ami the coilcuri mice 
of the local authority. Similar per- 
mission was to be necessary for uu 
African to attend a meeting in a 
White area, for example the meet- 
ing of a diocesan synod. 

After much heun-sestrebina lav- 
ton felt compelled to give notice 
that the Church would defy the law, 
and in the name of the- Bishops 
lie wrote tu the Prime Minister: 
*' If the bill were to lic-con u* 
law In Its present form we should 
ourselves be unable to obey it or 
to counsel our clergy mid .people m 
do so.” He feared dini me result 
would be that he would he si-m to 
prison, lie was an old man in fail- 
ing health who loved his food mul 
simple -creature entufons: and lie 
was very scared. But ho signed ilio 
letter, and u few hours later he 
had a .sLinkc and died vviilunii re- 
gaining con scion. snes.s. Thai was his 
finest Ilnur, ami for the sake <>r it 
one can forgive him all, ut a I must 
all. 

Mr Pit ton's hook is uimea-ss.irily 
long. It is sometimes repel hive ami 
•here is too much detail. Imt for 
those who aro concerned about 
hoiith Art'icn It is compelling read- 
ing. 
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Iub »ei virus : llefuroii,-,'. I'erloill- 


llita 19 1 new uosi bn sod urlu- 

e '.J.t'lK.lV 1 , nn . L , lllU ljUI Willi 

nvenlgln of llm fleii-renva Set lion 


j' 1 '. , nuiotnuienl PllblKulloils. 
ilislorlr.,1 and- Lllerary I'nnnis. 

Nllirufotiiis Inlerllhrary lann.s. 
9|,e,T.ii I'.ulleci Irina 1 including 
Alrli.iin • nnd Suck MjInteiiRnct-. 

Nei uersnn appoliiiorl will he bas- 
ed III (lie linn, arch Library and will 
he Illrei My responsible ig lhn Ulih 
verAiiv uibnirliin. HruTo.ssnr 11 
Nlusll.or. who assumes oflkp In 
Jarm.iry L07fi. 

■ho UnlVvMllv will rnnslder 
a i,|'ll' a l Ions from c.indlilalea In 
ii'issasslun of one r.r morn of Hip 
fniinwiny diiribuies : 


■11 Hliureluiii. 

Iho iii'ii vnlla („r AoniL-one wllb 
.111 luierevi in rt-fereiivi' and Inlur- 

"f,!,. 1 . w,,rk . ikdirlher wlllt the 

i*. 1,5 l rt dovclnp III,. Service IkjII, 

III the plihlk Mil lur anil l» nxal 
IlKllISlrV' illllles will also IIP III, le III', 
■ailinryl-thiii ami ii,iimiiii,n,,'iii ,1 Ijh,. 
■ util Library In Hie aWiKn nr ihe 
uil; or proinbAiuniii sialf. 


aciuEn'^V™ 1 anu Pt, pnr- 
JhTdlVeKSf".!® 

" ‘ .i* I’rofessioi.ji 


*1')' I lc.nl Ion f urn 19 obiaiunblo irum 
llie U(imilini'‘iil Ol flier. Dlredoruie 
rv r^.!m ,aac ? lo r f porticos. Lnniloi, 
SS £ 'i l,al ,‘ I.Jhih'ith. 17 f'ordrn 
nonl. London Sis ’ .'tea. „ im,.. 
pHuiu. 01.274 u-h-fl i"|.| ll ,, 
answtnno srrvlrc , ir. b» rplurjieVi 
. b>: JJuvi ni her. J .. 1 07.1 . 


H-il -ry wllli in Hie range 1 H7 ip 
L2.n.«i 1 1.2 1 plus lliri'Hl„i],l p.i y- 


Wrllr nr leloiiiiniiF fur infoniiu- 
llnn 9 It iicl-t ami flppik , uii, n r UM „ « 
1 reiurnablo 2 weeks In, 1,1 dale of. 
advrrHsenmnl, 10 (.pinny Librarian, 
Jlfi'f. ftireol. (. IHchPMnr. I'md 

mi. lid. (U43 HbRCiS. 


Hrofeaslonul library quollflc.-itlona 
uf al least nosi-grndualo library 
level ur hlnhor: 

l.vienslvo Unlveraily library and: 
pr Heforenco library axpericnco; 


LONDON 

IHNLH I.i IN DON rDllfJAlInlN 
,.„ I ,ALniirimr3- 
rt . r!; r °? AI,V ASSISI A NTH 

i •' "uniher or V.-lOlll, Ji-s 
mHhonli“ V within »'• 

P n.T' kd ,"D S " s ,h oT"u,„r h .?' fl 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


IllyhiT a endemic dngroL-; 

S 11 liable Rcholarly bpekuround. 

.■ “hjrv nliachod to iho pnsi 

will b* delernilnod nccordlnu lo Ihe 
MUallfic.illons and c-xporlonre of iho 


ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITIES 


npimlnlee. 

iniendln 


niutuii, uiiil ilinthffla 4 “ l ,p i 
■ ciirrenMv < , jv " old nayinenia 


P f'dssea of ul.iri, 0 n.- is 
Lnn Ullage and fv.o nre „i 


'■ li 'p 1, anil BMould'eiiher £ f , 

l?nn'l °, s judv lor the urnfev 


liiicndliio oppiknnis should oblaln 
1 Ip mir.rnjrtllon shoi-l relailiiu to 
ibis _ post front ihe Registrar. Tfni- 
verslly of ihe MTlwaiersranil. Jnn 


arn hivlliiil for a 
E IPilP.'l'A.L' and JNI on- 


«* riON ASB18I ANT In hui?’ SU 
f 'DJ lL unite, Iron, yradualUB. resl- 
>" ll,’ 0 tinned Kingdom, 


inert 1 un h,l«y suim “Oren- 


01 ,hn Library 
Assui -mnn nr. having successriiEii- 
cuiiiploieri 1 lu-lr mu, lies “etepl an 
‘‘5 1 . “ 1 ,,t ‘.?. r,,lnlll i ’o Vvorls In a retnq. 
rilced library in order 10 romuir-i,. 
[h?. h‘' c «' n rv period nf ljipravr.l 

Assrit i'.'i 1 ion qurri ^4 

ft rv ^ llh, I 1 . I,,<1 ‘’'■’I'* t.2.1fll io 
, H. do ri end lug on aqv. qiMlin- 

and pxpcrieura, H l|ioai< 

"Cfcii/XT 

will ll,r " hQi11 a 


JH '•hem "|i|,ili..irinn<i. taai.iher wfic 

ft Av,,vj;^r Mr 


, ; university of gUyana . 

■ VAflANGY, LEHRAHY 


■! •,nraku, Bitimi, jnn 

hriuii Avenue, Jalmnneibnrg. Souili 
fv' J; 1 : . MIN whom apnlleailnns 
ft houhl he lodpod noi later than Xlsi 
?kM l,,r, it ^ , L1 . K. appllcanla nroy 


l’l"M 0 nh bl ViK Wllh 0lhlur l«l cxperlenre 
though library er oilier ralovani 
eftpcrlenco considered. Ahllily V In 
work uuirklv nml urcurnielv to a 
ILtPCl llm Ida bln is essential. Salary 
In rangn of LI.R'ei lo £2.413 ni.i- 
annum liui nv> epllonailv weii- 
SJMHIIOd cpmlliUiie wiih "uhsianHai 
relovani evperlrin, 0 will be con- 
ro1i2if .miTimriuio onlry lo scale 


on lain ihe in Tor un lion shoot front 
Iho London R01 .rc-senta live. Unlver- 
fiJXh-J 1 '*. W| lwuh)rsrand. 27H High 
lloib'jrn. I.nndon WUl lo whom q 
jjQhl nf ihe appllcallon should be 


anrn H v-ii l ? V^'a^ 6 London allow. 
2hm nTi- s H B n w EflJpW' ■ niembpr- 
5n A r W,H P£, nir« 

[...Ai ol Currom Doru- 
! |(K !r , .i,ii! nd r a CmnnipiiwMillh. 
S’?' ^aiiM.lnj r,f new si, 11 1, era. juiir. 

lion 1 Xm * h - I,,a '' or ‘•" UCI '- 

^J orllmr narl kulars Irani Para on - 
qn„»S nic r r ' . A O Il. . ofi Gorrinn 
Square, London WG1 If UPI lu 
ii?Sr rt .WC l ^Sf ,, 'S n " nl, JH he mw, 1 n i, 
Ld 1 lE-J. 1 ) | u_15 . Nn ycmher. i< >7_4 . _ 


SCOTTISH' HORTICULTURAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

intergowrle. Dundee DD2 3DA 


L1URAR1AN 


LONDON COUNCIL- OF 
" SOCIAL SERVICE' 




in tug Iinlvefslu- Utfrary.' 

ry II li e lorn /p 1 ' 1 a Duros.'" £ » 1 

Hill to V| ii a Htic a 1 Iu'm m poii c nrc ! ", • 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


up ; y re M 

ii "“i ,hi ,l % S| ' “Vr ,l " n ti*! Ion •Trice 
v hi hi- (..iiii V j( ,ni.jn mu, i" leave 
arm. Ii.ree , ” 1 rapscuiiivo vearv 
.ol .. r- wt iii nip finii-eriliv .wit 
lueju (. ol 1 nnir.it 1. r.'cniribu- 

‘Vi. ••(•■■Hiul a ml BUimi.-iRlIUallrm 

•ill--',.--* ir, nr'Mallon 


III ;(,!,,*. g HU III In u- III' 

-mi iiousinn nilow.ini t- 
•d" _va< iilhjn mikI.i* leave 


Aliiiri- •iM),n. «i.,itnn d.m „i lili lh . 
1 10 11 *. „>i(i .i.f|.-s oMalncd. 
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i ( ":••('.>•. 1. Uui.ie.i. g,ull' 
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-.i.-iw ic., .,iii,|,r 




GGLNrV COUNCIL > 
LLCBIflli: 'si'DVli.KB 
(1EPAD llkltNT 
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A iirMcnllons jifc mvlieu | ur 

-duiips inclHJ 1 , oiieraiinn' 
11 ! XP edvlsury srirvire and rrs- 

SSLW* L for , li,l > Dlsirlcf reqiiSSi 
fr,?i i ifl,n“ r M ,t:r ,J |, ! al| 9 nv-allalde 
nin'ci or 0, < Libra rk ^‘ ,T ' Abs, ! 1 . , ‘" 1, 
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(OINTMENTS 


CARSHALTON DISTRICT LIBRARY 


International Firm of 
Chartered Accountants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


you cool 



t 

first in line! 


library service 

GRADUATE TRAINEE LIBRARIANS 

1975 


ocftkhlra Library Service olfora under 11$ flrndualo 
2 , ipedal opportunity (or training in Rii 
rapidly developing service. 


invllfld lor vscanclon tor tralnen llbinrinin io ho 

|in ■ _..i. A i f - 1 noi niud 


! i.h 1975 on a snUry sCfllo of t1.60A-Cl.023 phis 

I JUIJ. A ll.'r alv mr.iilho- 


The thrill ol the chase is all very well 
in ils context, but sometimes you could 
well do without il. The only wav von m 
elevate yourself from the weekly si ruggle ' 
lor a look at the public copy of the TLS 
is to have your private copy. And the ■ 
su rest way to get your private copy is 
to lake out n subscription. 

Just fill in the coupon below, then sit 
back and relax. \ 


'-.r.iahlTw nnd ihreshold pflymoniB. Afiar sl:< uioiilha 
■-? .**T ; thnta appointed will undeMuko n ye«i s lull- 
T, ,LK, n . l r. n * h l„ on lull ShIhiv Bud wllli 


.H ■ ichool Of llt'inilanahlp on lull aaiHiy and with 
•' tuition faas. eic. Botivuen (lie iemi3 ol ihe 

: be iardwichert fuillier peiiods of on-lhe-|ob 


r,ilmna will M comploted at thu end of Jamimy, 1977. 
rriir*d nil I bB e*pecled (o renmln on Iho slnfl ol ihe 

I. IJiirw nn, ® i urn ,.,r, ,nH will ha 


Grade S.0.1. Salary Scale £2,820-£3,165 (under 
review) plus E2B1 London .Weighting and current 
Threshold payments. 

Following Ihe promotion ul the present librarian, 
n Chartered Librarian with flair, energy, initiative 
and ability is required lor the post oi Librarian in 
Charge al our busy Carshalton LlbfBiy. The post 
also involves administration ol the Beddington 
Branch Library. 

Removal and legal expenses paid in approved 
cases. Mortgage facilities may be available. 
Application forma and further details obtainable 
Irom Roy Smith. F.L.A.. Borough Librarian, Central 
Library. Manor Park Road. Sutton. Suirey. 

Closing dale 28th October, 1974. 


assistant mm 

required lor library specialising In 


AND BUSINESS LAW 


: ‘ "Muy Service for a fuMhei iwo years and will be 
-■I epporfunlly for promotion to lur.foeslonai pusls. un liie 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 


starting salary £2,000 p.a. 

Christmas Bonus 

Luncheon Vouchers Pension Scheme 

Hours Monday to Friday 9.30-5.30 
We think this post would suit someone who has 
recently comnletod the Libraty Association Profes- 
sional Examination and who would like to work in a 
Special Library. 


_ _ u it graduates, Rllliough nppllcn1lon« will be con- 
"H* sluing for a degree In ihe Summer of 1975. A 
ii uliciion ol applicants will be made by Interview In 
MM. . 


I'JIL* 


w, from Alin While. The Herlfordahlre Library Serviae 
Ynsml Officer, Library Headquarters, County Hell, Herlfard 
npllMtlona lo him v/llhin 14 dHyB ol the appear anne 
i:*'umant. 


Please write, giving full details, to 
T. R. Walts, Research Partner 
Price Waterhouse A Co., 

3 Frederick's Place, 

Old Jewry, London EC2R 8DB 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


t-Librarian 
ing Services 



Hertfordshire 

Library 

Service 


BY SURFACE MAIL 
ALL DESTINATIONS 


12 RIOiif 
inland £9: 
overseas Ik 


HV AIR MAIL 


sm grs Invited from Chartered Librarians for 
iM ii deputy to a Librarian in charge ot a group 

J-sr«. 

Ifl: AP. 3-4 (£1,026 lo £2,535 p.a. 

plus £26 1 p.a. London Weighting 
Allowance). 

Threshold Agreement payments 
are in addition to the salary 
quoted above. 

IKSCHPTION : From Borough Librarian, East 

Ham Library, High Street South. 
London E6 4EL, to whom applica- 
tions should be submitted. 

Give the name of one profes- 
sional referee. 

SB DATE: 2nd November. 1974. 


Assistant Librarian Stevenage AP ll/lll 


AN OPPORTUNITY WITH BRADFORD 

LIBRARIAN 


An opportunity for en enthusiastic young librarian to woik with Ihe 
Bibliographical Unit professional lenm si Divisional Headquarters and 
(ake responsibility tor administering the provision of ihe Book SeTec- 
lian Service and local etudleB maleilalB. 


(ADULT SERVICES) 

BAILDON. B1NGLEY, SHIPLEY AREA 
UP TO £3,718 p.a. 


Assistant Librarian Cheshunt AP ll/lll 


THb person appointed will become one of Ihe leem of professional 
llbiariona eeivlng '.he Cheshunt eiea with particular resDonslblllly for 
tho Cuff ley branch library, a building of over 2,000 tq. ft. opened In 
July ol this year. 

Minimum qualifications for these posts le Part I of ihe Library 
Association Examination. Removal expanses, lodging and travelling 
allowance ivheie appropriate. For details contaal Alen White, the. 
Personnel Officer oi Hertfordshire Library Service. Library Head- 
quarters. County Hell, Hertford SG13 8EJ. Telephone HERTFORD 
4242, ex tension 6487. Applications wilhln 14 days ol the appearance 
ol tills advertisement. 


DATE: 


Euinpe, Malta nml Gibraltar and 
till* m be- is uf H.M. Forres in Europe 


10MDQ-I 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


including threshold agreemenl 
Post Ref. EA 1Q674(LIB)/TLS 
This. recently creeled uni l needs a dynamic Charteied 
Librarian with positive ideas and middle management 
experience io join a professional team In developing 
and coordinating ail aspects of Adult Services. 

For further details ring Ken Harries. Area Librarian, at 
Shipley 54084. or write for application forms to ihe 
Principal Staffing & Training Officer 
Directorate ol Educational Services 
31-39 Piccadilly , Bradford BD1 3TA 
quoting the post reference on the envelope 


G.IM). Zone A IJp for each |oz. 
North Africa, Ktliiopia, Sudan, Irau, 
Iraq, .Iordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Ar.ihiu, Persian Gulf, Lgypl, Cyprus, 
Syria, Israel, Aden and other 
desriuatiiiiis where llm Post Office Air 

Mull ni to for i il*ws pa purs is ljp 
for carli Jo/. 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


Directorate of Community 
Services 


Oty of Bradford Metropolitan Council 


Ci.P.0. Zone B 2p lor ench |07. 
L'unaUu, Uniiud States of America, 
Sou ih and Central America, West. 
East, Central and South Africa, JmliR, 
Pal;i.sian, Burma, TIong Kong, 
Malaysia, Singapore and other 
destinations where the Posi Office 
Air Mail rute for newspapers is 2|i 
for eadi Joy. 


For Brookiands Tochnical College, Waybiidge. 
The library io purposo-built and occomiuodates 
some 30,000 books ns woll ns otlior learning 
resources, slides, topes, transparencies, 
records, etc. No Saturday work. 

Applicants should bo mature mnn and women. 
*4h either an Intermediate or full quallficn- 
jwi. Some practical oxpeiienco preferable. 
Salary E1.499-C2.381 according to quallfica- 
*?i ns anc * ex Perlence. London 1 Fringe 1 
WlowBnce under review and pay Increase 
imminent. 

Further details and application form from Chief 
“[tunletrallve Officer, Brooklanda Technical 
College, Heath Road, Weybrldge. Tel. : 
Weybrldge 53300. 


Senior Assistant- 


... .. - : |T: 


Salary £1,866-£2,1&7+£3&1 L.W. 
+threshold payment 





Education Department 


Applicants should have passed ihe final examinations of 
the Libiary Association and have appropiiate experience. 


Write tor further details and 


Cf.P.O. Zone C 2Jp for each \oi. 
Australia, New Zealand, South Pacific 
Islands, China, Taiwan, Japan, KorM« 
Philippines, and other destinations 
where tiie Post Office Air Mail rate 
for newspapers is 2Jp for each loz* 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL, 


a . i ' % it'ICu >ur <ui iriui uu(unu biiu 

<%:$ application form to the 
' t; A Head ot Management Ser- 

_ ‘ *Jl m2 I '• ■ V'l win * aa Tnivn Hall Palrlnt 


I nn/lnh ’ vices. Town Hall, Patriot 

UJllUUll. ' T Sauare. E2 9LN. or lele- 


aJlQBorougHci^ 

TOWER HAMLETS 


iSinlh"' Aintrlrdn 
'WJUI. century nosi 


rJr 1 / Mn i“fy nosi 
Profoisor IT 
of I Ik lory. 


PORTSMOUTH 
CITY COUNCIL 


aJS° n|0 ' Toronlo 


r.HY AIICIIIVIS'I 


BY AIR TREIGHT 

United States of America and Canada. 
(By air tq country named, then 
onwards by 2nd class mail.; 


Vi ' s I? 

S47H-»ia.r,rS. * Ui by 


Please send me The Times Literary Suppl ei,lcrlt 
for une year by 


.„L ur , M,cr '"To rma linn nr .H an niiii. 




NAME 


A A. , ,V-Y.„" ‘®V 1 ' '‘Uuir.ll'u a 

ns W Nm-nib-.r fl ADDRESS 


ST, THOMAS’ HOSPITAL 

t.onUon. snj 7Eil 
• f-fOnAHY ABSiat-ANr 

^■aMKiEUd®: 


' ROYAL HDT.r.OfVAY 
1It , COLLEOE 

}(>" 7 t-l.. mriri-r iris, ■ . !? r ' 
'uril, or UMalli um.J to J 5 EVb./«| 


;..iv 

Emjused Is my iherpic f*ir ■ H 

SIGNATURE.. '^J 



Return this coupoj 
Ttic Subscription 
The Times 

N^PrUltii^H^ 34 


E aa»- 


I 
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Services 


Not less than £8,350 

7 he- Bibltrigrnjfl lie Services Diviatonis in an i-nily stage of development, 
and its major objective is to extend hikJ improve i he Library's c-umpulcr- 
based bibliiigrnphie.scn it-es. lor the benefit u I' the library itself and of 
other libraries in the DJ\ unri oversell s.Tlic Division will initially combine 
the functions of the funner British National Bibliography with those of 
llic Library s Copyright Receipt Office and certain other activities. There 
will be a staff of about 250 and a budget Tor 1974/75 of a bout £1.2in. 

The Director General will be required In consolidate the development 
oft he new services and m i-h>iri«> l iglu fin; mein I control of the Division's 
commercial operations. 

In addition to individual Di\ isiomil responsibilities. the successful 
rnndfdato wdl have a second, policy .making role us a member of the 
British Library Board. 

Candidates, preferably under 55, should normally have u university 
degree, and should either bt chartered lihrnrinnsor have had substantial 
experience in library nfTuirs.They must be familiar with Inrge-srule 
jirocessing orbildingraiihie data and wit h computer ope rut ions, and 
should preferably I uivu In id experience of running a large library or 
coininorcinlly-orientnleil orgunisaliun. 

The salary will he not lesstlian£H.:ir.O.TI« j.|>poinlnieiil will |„, 
penai an able and will be on a period basis in Un-first instance, pmlmblv f..r 
nut less than 6 years. ■ 

Furthe 1, details and an application form ( m k- relumed bv (< November 
1 . 74) may he obhuned by writing U, the Civil Service Commission. 

1 ,ants ,U;21 UB. or telephoning 

wwlKSl? V? “? 222 t xL 5,, ° 0' ,r - e " r 24 hour answering service, 
LONDON 01-839 1992). Please quote relVrcnco 0/8772/4 . 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
HUDDERSFIELD 

Trainee Librarians 

(or equivalent) ^or'Two' posts of 

Imhiee 4«««nemlo OT within the 

Per annum} tncl&g SSff 3g£^ po ' nt £1 ' 838 
Minimum entry point for graduates £1 562 

SC,,M SrC u ” der «“■'«» «"'l a .el.lonient |, 

Cl using dote : 28th Oct., 1974, 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

ASSISTANT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL OFFICER, 

P* ll/lll 

Welwyn Garden City 

‘ ftr HwBlierMiira library Senior Luliarv^H^A Pc D f, F ,nfll 

f M ***UBTAR7AN*an*d M "*‘‘! 

( ASSISTANT INFORMATION OFFICERS I 

lnco.)>lr g dnrumenis. mnMng in a^^Aihfbl? “ to BhlS 60 ^! . < 

and providse a dotumum h*rk 4 ? 8f * fl Bnd ,0 2 

of OHRA puMlcaiiani. ° So™ Purchasers . j 

would ae advantageous, eapaciHli/in dl*«i ncjitan *i7innt brarl 08 2 



^ Cheshire Gmnly Cmicil 

Senior 
Assistant 
Archivist 

(Cheshire Record 
Office) 

SOG I C3.201-E3.S73 
Applications are Im-lioil- 
rmm qualified Archivists 
with not less than five 
years’ experience for Lilts 
post, ranking deputy to 
thu County Archivist. 
Salary is currently E3.201- 
£3,573 hut wii! be subject 
to review In April, 1575. 
Write or telephono for 
further particulars and 
application form to the 
Secretary, County 
Hall, Chester. ’Phone 
' Chester 602128. Closing 
date 1st November, 8 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY 

LIBRARY 


I Divisional Reference 
Librarian 
(Central Division) 

(Based at Aylesbury) 
Salary : * AP 4/5, £2,235- 
£2,820 

Reference Librarian 
Blefchley Library 

Salary : * AP 3, E1.928- 
£2,235 

Senior Assistant 
School Library Service 

(Based at Aylesbury) 
Salary: * AP3, £1,926- 
£2,235 

Senior Assistant 
School Library Service 

[Based at County 
-Ibrary Headquaiters) 

Schools 1 Librarian 
[Primary) 

Southern Division 

Based at Chesham) 

ichools' Librarian 
Primary) 
lorthern Division 

Based at Woburn Sands) 

iinimum qualification : 
hartered Librarian 

Plus Threshold Agree- 
ient of £12.28 per 
lonlh and Pay Award. 

JC Conditions of Ser- 
ce. Successful appll- 
anls subject to medical 
caminalion. Removal ex- , 
irises of up to £150 and j 
doings allowance of £8 I 
»r week pending removal, 
ortgage advances and 
inranlees also available 
cerlafn clrcuinslances. 

applications (no forms) to- 
QQther with the names and 
addresses of two referees 
to the County Librarian. 
County Library. County 
rtalt, Aylesbury, Bucks, to 
he received by Iha 31st 
OCTOBER. 1974. from 
whom further details may 
be obtained. 


j National Coal Board j 

I Library Typist I 

■ ■ I 

gewally lr, ihe Work of line Library and Information X 

BOlS ' y U P 10 £1 7 50 in a scale to E 2000 ! 

supplelnonl?" ’ 06 a " d eJtp6 " enc6 ' threshold j j 

!£„ 2“*°? T V ' cl °™ Slalion. Conditions 
inc ude nearly 5 weeks' holiday plus Public 

• Please write to : Headquarter^ Staff Manager, 

I ABAni National Coal Board, 

i «ri€ Hobart House, 

2 HnWHlS Qrosvenpr place, ' 

| London, SW1X 7AE, 


^V.r\ 1 .L?i° 0 VS“ I f •. " London, SW1X7AE. . J 

■.‘■jrivPB ia? SHE 1 „ „ lt i 

iwToes ° n ° ,h " ***<*'*"*'' * intBrnltS co" . f 

; e n^ r “ o ,vi " commB,,8ur,,ie . w ±,5SL a,, "«- M 2w ’ 


t , j* 


• / fluid engineering • 'craflB*if ,M ‘ ' | 


■.AppMMtlflns ,M H |( Utirai 
10 ■ H. S!su3i[nsi • ■ 

Assisted Director g| 

■ nsifi*rtft : — -information, • 

Bidhiid HK43 0AJ. ■ . 


C0M S S!?' EAJLTH B00K FA® 1974 

t Wkj fa'inti ., S " ® hjd,<!5 f n »* CammonwMiti, 

I rngrameie .p( fws e¥enilla 
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tml: ccr.i»OR.\i| 0 ^ 
0F GLASGOW 
Education Dep^/ 


RESOURCE CENTRE 

librarians 

“■sMusaa. 

A|H ilk-all. inn are lavtieil from chartered libn.ri-,„ . 
Mc^Hirce Centre l.ilirnrions ai U^nanj t« i'r f r 

a. Dim diis Vale Teachers’ t'enlre 16 f-ii. B 
h. t he West Aren Hrsunrce Cralre ilv., u * . ' Wl 
I2n .Suiu mcrliill Knud. C IS) ' ‘ ,e) Sw>o4jf i 

e. .Stuilh Cih( Area Mnuurcc L'enlre Uiihn (■»., . 

96 main Mreel, CJUi “**■ Slr * (1 

Thesu ilircc C'ejii rvn are ihc first r.f B lm i» « D 
which will Im eiUblKhcd Uimuehout 
nlw '« ICnCl, np nwjleriaN r,.r the Edwaiir^ & 

innH U in ‘■'“"kuhlili dcielupmtnl ’ Q,i; 

Applk imts MiL.iild have an Interest in cdinitlr, n »| 
he prepared to imdcrliike much ^ ,h 0 , '&*?' 

eventiinl Hysteiu .if clussiricaiicu and crmnol JTSt* r 

teach inp nmic rials. They will be e s peeled in u 
Auihi.rity s siuft «>r A.lviscn and with icat|i K p, : 

A p pi I rut lun rornis, logeihur with ronlei o( (lie . 

!h. MU Ulluclicil to the pu/t, rnt. U SA 1 

cftt«ow ee, C r 2 "lev 1 "tj 0D, i * P ncp.ri™cM. |1,ff 
l .S Ovtohcr mi" 8 d, " C fW * 



ItlNTMENTS 

URWICK, 0RR & PARTNERS LIMITER 

- 5 |ional Management Consultants, have two vacancies in ihe Library 
0 company’s Management Intelligence Services, located at the 
,CK MANAGEMENT CENTRE, Baylis House, Slough. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

qualification or nxperience. plus typing, reriuired. Ideal candidate a library 
■iw.er seeking experience in the varied tasks of a lively Information unit in an 
r \yH firm. The successful candidaie will be encouraged to develop professional 
e '?iM in other sections of the Management Intelligence Services work. e.g. in the 
^‘ijUrary where a co-ordinate indexing sysiem is used, and in developing special 
0 ir:erests. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

-jAto'A' level standard, plus typing, required. Some experience would be help- 
],jikji essential as training wifi be given. The Library Assistant will be encouraged 
;• up options on further education, e.g. Ilbrarianship or secretarial work. Special 
r-birities include book ordering and processing and liaison wllh publishers, 
jt'ayfor each of the above posts will be related to qualifications and experience. 

Write or telephone : 

URWICK, ORR & PARTNERS LTD. 

Baylis House, Stoke Pages Lane, 

Slough 

Telephone : Slough 34111 (Ref. DLM) 


Leathorhcnd Food fl.A. 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

LEATHERHEAD 
FOOD RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 

hBb u vncATiCV tGi an As^hiaM 
Libiaiinn in Mb tricdcnn. well 
equipped Ubiety sltualed In a 
veiy ploasenl suirounolra. E»- 
peiilence. p/eteiably in • TKh- 
Ihan loinal qualldcallons. Know- 
nlcal Llbrnry Is more impoitant 
lodge U D C. End Anylo-Ameilrnn 
Catuloaulng Rules ot.sai.ilBi, 
Inteieallng mechnnlsed systerns 
hours. Good social facMItlOE. 

Applications to Mias A. I.liilldje. 
Inin (nation Olllcei, Laalheihead 
Food Peseaich Association. 
Randalls Road, Lemheihead. 
Suuoy. luiephont LE>slhc(hOBOd 
(6761. 


COUNTY COUNCIL 


Careers Service 


IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 


INFORMATION OFFICER 1 Research 

SOI E3.20i.ea.sra I Assistant 


SOI £3,201-£3,573 

Plus Threshold Payment— £146 p.B. 

This newly eelablished post requires a lively and 
person, experienced in careers or iniormallM 
„' 1 ®y j- J -? e . res P°nsihle for a career Information™ 
ana distribution service within the new careers i 
Based at County Hall the officer will be a member 
careers service management. 

★ disturbance and removal expenses . 
£500 in appropriate cases. Lodging allowarc* 
also be payable. 

★ Subsistence allowance payable. 

★ Casual car user allowance in first Instance. 
Application forms and detailed job description from 
executive, County Hall, Trowbridge. Wiltshire, reiu.., 
by <1 November. 1974, quoting reference NA.74/422, 



COUNTY COUNCIL 


Education Department, 

REFERENCE 




(Re-adverllsement) 

OGWR DISTRICT LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS, BRIMEHP '■ 
SALARY : £1,926 to £2,235 (under review) 
(Subject to any threshold payment that miflhi be i 
force from time to time) ' 

Commencing salary may be above the mt nl ^,.i 
QUALIFICATIONS : Applicants must be Charter* 
qualified) Librarians. 

NATIONAL CONDITIONS OF SERVICE^ 
Application forms, to be returned by 2 Bih Wr? 
1974, and further details' from the Director m w 
bon Mid Glamorgan County Council, C° ufll '' •. 
Cardiff. . 


I ( 


to Join Ihe Department of Printed Books — a 
naponal reference library which holds a col- 
lision of 100,000 books and pamphlets, 
WM seta of periodicals and 15,000 maps. 
Otflea will Include advising visitors to ths 
Reading Room, answering written and tele-, 
phone enquiries and selecting and catalogu- 
ing new stock. The successful candidate w*l! 
e&o assist in the production of an improved 
oassiflcatJon scheme for (he library. 

Candidates must be either chartered librarians 
or nave a post-graduate diploma or degree 
■n ilbrarianship. An interest in the field of 
Jjsr In Ihe 20 th century and a knowledge of 
Qa/man or another modern foreign language 

•Sr? ba advantageous. 

SALARY : Research Assistant. Grade 1. £2.830 
? *PJ5J| 23,750; Research Asuisianl. Grade 
■ l0 £3,050. Level of appointment 
“walng to age, qualifications and exporl- 
« n ». Sterling salary may bo above die 
{”■• Non-oontrlbutory pension scheme, 
for T ull details and un application form (to bu 
Wjned by 6 th November, 1974) write to 
vmi Service Commission, Alencon Link, 
“frtflatoke. Hants. RG21 1 JB, or telephone 
watogBloke 29222. ext. 500 or (for 24-hour 
luring service) London 01-839 1992. 
quote G (AW) 382. 



CLERICAL 

ASSISTANT 

>. (Librarv) 

Bm ^ ntra l ^^ ectj 'city Generating 
tlw.. ^ 00 * tin B for an alert and 
rfmHo erSOn t0 the above posi- 
RtenT , eci ‘ Btar teJ Department at our 
Lr™! Headquarters fn Didsbury, 
^ngemonts flre being made for the 
or!!!; n ^.Headquarters to new 
d ‘n at Chea<1, e Heath, Stockport, 
dQril «the next few months. 

applicant will assist 
Wii ijv ar4 ® n * n ft antall busy indus- 
rittui m ^ DutIes will Include the 
j^aoon of periodicals and reports; 


EUSn D ° w,l bin the range £750- 
5u B nJ.J ,er annum plus a threshold 
™ ent - A clerica) WO rk measure- 
at l east £105 per 
^ m be payable. 

ofj»*^ 0na , in writing giving details 
-to knee, qualifications, etc., 

E ltdripir ereonni6 * Manager,. Central 
Generating Board, 835 
(jj^^Road, jEast Didsbury, Man 
0% is.u^ to arrire no later 
. T*® 1 lq w, 1974. Please quote 
T^ purnUer T5Q/TL. 


NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY 
Subject Specialists SOI 

E2.820 to £3,165 (under review) plus £281 
London Weighting and Threshold Agreement 

Subject Specialist 
(Language and Literature- 
including fiction) 

Subject Specialist 
(Humanities) 

Those appointed are likely lo be Chartered Libra- 
rians with a degree or a demonstrable inlereBl In 
the subject field and qualified for at least five years. 
Sutton's New Central Library Is due lo open in 
1975. The Library will form part of a complex 
planned to Include a collage of liberal arts, a thea- 
tre and public hall. It has a floor area of 66,000 
sq ft and will house over a quarter of a million 
books. 

The library Is lo be arranged In subject areas Inte- 
grating lending and reference material. Each area 
will be staffed by a team of subject advisers. The 
subject specialists will bs concerned with all 
aspects of the New Central Library and responsible 
for the organisation and promotion of Ihe library 
service within their field. 

Removal and legal expenses paid in approved 
cases. 

Mortgage facilities may be available. 

Application forms and further details from Roy 
Smith, FLA. Borough Librarian. London Borough of 
Sutton. Central Library. Manor Park Road, Sutton, 
Surrey, telephone 01-642 9536. 

Closing date for applications October 28. 1974. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

required for Members Library of Institute 
of Chartered Accountants In England and 
Wales. 

Candidates should be qualified Librarians 
with some experience In related 8peclal 
Library. , 

Duties will Include Reference Work, Cata- 
loguing, and Control of Circulation. 

Salary similar to APHI Grading. L.V.s. 3 
weeks holiday. ^Hours : 9.30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Please apply fn writing to : . ’■ 

Mrs. Margaret; Ware, 

INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
accountants, Jy 

Chartered Accountants Hall, /JM 

11 Coplhall Avenue, 

London, E.C.2. 


OCTOBER 18 1974 TLS : 1175 


LONDON BOROUGH 

OF ENFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

SOUTHGATE 
TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Principal : W A G Easton, MA. 

’ CEng. FIMechE, FRSA 

LIBRARY STAFF 

Applications me sought tor ihe following lull-nnie 
posts 

LIBRARIAN: MONTAGU ANNEXE (S61) 

Based at our Monlagu Annexe, Montagu Road, 
Edmonton, N18. and responsible tor the day-to-day 
running ol Annexe Library services. The Annexe 
houses a Department of Genera! Education oilering a 
wide range of courses. Library experience fs essential 
and Library Association qualifications are desirable. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: MAIN COLLEGE (S102) 
Applicants should have Library Association qualifica- 
tions but candidates for December examinations will 
be considered. The post carries special responsibili- 
ties in connection wilh non-book material. 

Commencing salaries for both posts within the Lib- 
rarian's scale (API/3) ai present C1.614-E2.496, pint 
Threshold Allowance of El 46 per annum. The scales 
are under active review. 

Further details and forms of application are available 
from the Chief Administi alive Officer, Southgate Tech- 
nical College. High Street, London N14 6 BS. Com- 
pleted iorms quoting the appropriate reference num- 
ber should bo relumed lo the College by 1st Novem- 
ber. 1974. 


WILTSHIRE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM SERVJCE 

LIBRARIAN, 

REF. NA.74.521 

W 00 TT 0 N BASSETT AND PURT 0 N LIBRARIES 

Salary : Librarians’ Scale : £1,53B-E2,638 p.a. 

-4- threshold payment — £146 p.fl. 

This post provides an opportunity for a young 
librarian to gain experience In running two modern 
libraries, one at Wootton Bassett (population 7,000), 
the other at Purton (population 3,000). Thera are 
considerable opportunities for participation in Divi- 
sional Services and for integrating the libraries with 
Ihe life ol the community. 

Applicants must hold either a Diploma in Libiaiian- 
ship or have passed Part 2 of the Library Assoc ialion 
Examination, and must have one year’s practical 
library experience before or after professional 
education. 

Applicants should also hold s current full driving 
licence. 

Application form- and details Irom Frederick Hallworih. 
F.L.A., F.R.G.S., Director, Library and Museum Service. 
Library and Museum H.G., Bythesea Road, Trowbridge. 
Wilts, returnable lo Ihe Chief Executive by 28th 
October. 1974. 


Jppji. ABERDEEN 

/%WI'iv* ROBERT GORDONS 
'*^W; INSTITUTE OF 
f \<* #> TECHNOLOGY 


LIBRARY 

APPOINTMENT OF 
ART LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians 
for a position as Librarian lo lake control of a 
well-established Art Library. 

Applicants should have wide experience of working 
In an Art School Library. ■ ■ 

Graduate soale: F.LA, or, Degree plus A.L.A. 
£2,415-23,249. plus Threshold Agreement payments. 
Non-Graduate scale : A.LA. — £2,001-22,832. plus 
Threshold Agreement payments. 

Applications in writing, quoting the names of two 
arsons to whom reference can be made, to be 




' dean, as soon as possible. 
CHARLES BIRNIE, 
Secretary end Treasurer. 


^®e«s«oe@®©©o®©©©*®*©©©©aeo®oeee®«oo®o*©^j 
8 KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY O 


o Applications are invited from dynamic • 

| LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

S . with considerable experience In circulation control 
0 work. This ability' to supervise staff is desirable and it 
w is essential lo have an enthuaikalic interest In Art and 

8 Design. A high level of job satisfaction fs guaranteed. 
O Salary Grade G2. C1.866-E2.124 (new salary award plus 

9 Threshold Payment and London .Weighting). 

5 Application .forms from Assistant Registrar/ Kingston 
o> Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston-upon-Themes 
8 01-549 1360. 

esc o eo ©«c«©ocso® ©*cc c see© 
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